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THE GREAT OUTPOURING AT SARATOCA. 


The National Council of Education 


AND 


The National Educational Association. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION. 


FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


SARATOGA, JULY 10, 1885. 


The meetings of the National Educational Association, of 
which Mr. F. L. Soldan, of St. Louis, is president, and Mr. Wm. 
E. Sheldon, of Boston, secretary, began here this morning with the 
session of the department of the National Council, held in Grand 
Army Hall. The officers of the department are Emerson E. 
White, of Cincinnati, president; Daniel B. Hagar, of Salem, 
Mass., vice-president; and George P. Brown, of Terra Haute, 
Ind., secretary. 

The sessions began soon after ten o’clock, with President White 
in the chair, and the other officers named in their respective posi- 
tions. Among those present were F. L. Soldan, of St. Louis; 
W. E. Sheldon, of Boston; Thos. W. Bicknell, of Boston; W. N. 
Hailmann, of La Porte, Ind.; J. H. Hoose, of Cortland, N. Y. ; 
Messrs. Coy of Cincinnati, Gove of Colorado, Hancock of Dayton, 
0., and others. 


Report of the Committee on Hygiene.—Recess or No-Recess. 


The business was begun by a paper presented by Dr. Hoose, of 
Cortland, on the subject of recess in schools, and the discussion 
which followed occupied nearly two hours. It is not the custom 
for the Council to adopt reports, and no formulated conclusion was 
reached. The subject, however, was most thoroughly and ably 

sed, and it was clear that there was a preponderance of senti- 
ment in favor of recess in the schools. It was united with the re- 
quirement that more space should be devoted to play-grounds. 


Discussion. 

President White suggested that the question under discussion 
should be divided: First, Physiological views for and-against. Sec- 
ond, Moral reasons for and against. 

Mr. Smart: This subject cannot be fully discussed from data 
furnished in the report of the committee. Further facts are needed. 
I think it will be wise to continue the question for another year. 

Mr. Gove: I object to tabling the question ; I think the subject 
should be met now. ‘The point I make now is, that no gymnastics 
can be equally beneficial with out-door exercises. The air in the 
school-room is poisonous under the most favorable circumstances. 

Professor Payne: The report is most fair. It confirms me in 
the belief of the no-recess plan. The latter part of the report, 
however, leads me to believe that the ittee wished to get even 
with those who op the report of the same committee last year. 

Mr. Jones, of Erie: A convention was held last year in England 
to discuss the question of study under the most favorable condi- 
tions; the discussions seemed to lead to the conclusion that more 
and longer recesses were necessary, and that no exercise was of 
much value which did not draw away the attention of pupils from 
their studies. The question has taken the form of more school 

ours and more risk. 
. President Soldan : On questions in which one is much interested 
© 18 apt to come to a conclusion, and then only look at the facts 
which go to sustain that conclusion. I hope to hear from some ad- 
voeate of the no-recess plan, who shall set forth the reasons for the 
change. I have for several years had control of a school of a thou- 
sand pupils, and have investigated the question from the psy 
ical side, The physical side is provided for by gymnastics; on 
P’ayground the child’s movements are free. Nothing can be more 
on than that constrained exercise leads to concentration of 
ood in the brain. Free exercise leads to diffusion and 
On the moral side, I would much rather trust five 


boys together than two or three. There is no better supervision of 
a pupil than other pupils. The subject should be decided, now that 
we have all the necessary facts. 

Mr. Barringer: I live in close proximity to cities which have 
adopted the no-recess plan. The plan, in great measure, originated 
with teachers. The object is to get rid of labor and nsibility, 
—shorter hours and getting away earlier from school. It is a plan 
to shorten school-time and throw the matter of study and responsi- 
bility on the home. It is an entering wedge to make the school 
hours so short that it may become a question whether we shall have 
any school hours at all. On the moral side I have followed u 
those pupils who did not wish to go out at recess, and have foun 
the reason why the proper study of the teacher is the child. Can 
you study him in the school-room ? The place to study him is on the 
playground. I am in favor of the English idea of longer recesses 
and more of them. 

Professor Payne being called on by the president for a further 
presentation of his views, thought there was not sufficient time for 
the discussion of a report containing so much. This report shows 
that whether we shall have recesses or not, depends on circum- 
stances. There have been no recesses in the schools of the central 
building in Adrian, Mich., for fourteen or fifteen years, and there 
have been no unfavorable criticisms of the plan. ere the play- 
grounds areample, recesses have never been abrogated. 

(Question by Mr. Barringer: Should you, if all circumstances 
were favorable for recesses, abolishthem ? Answer: I would not.) 

It seems to me the shortening of theschool hours is a good thing. 
We shall make a mistake, however, if the day is shortened and an 
immense amount of work is crowded into it. 

Dr. Tappan: This report has brought into court new matter of 
great interest. My policy, as superintendent of schools in a town 
of 12,000 inhabitants, was to increase the time for out-door recrea- 
tion. It is better that pupils be thus kept under the control of the 
teacher than to be on the streets without control. I prolonged the 
recesses, so arranging them that a part of the school should have 
the whole of the school grounds. 

Dr. Bicknell: I think the no-recess plan had its origin in the 
best of motives. One of these was the immoral practices ac- 
companying out-door recesses. The question arises, What is the 
experience of those who have ado: the no-recess plan? The 
plan gives the child more time at home, more time for free exer- 
cise and for other duties than study. 

Dr. Hagar: My sympathies are on the side of the recess plan. 
I agree with Professor Soldan. No exercise in the school-room 
can supply the place of that outside the school-room. Calisthenic 
exercises require close attention, and are not a relief. To train a 
child morally we must know what he is. If I know nothing of 
him, except what I learn of him in the school-room, I cannot ade- 
quately train him morally. I need to know him as he manifests 
himself on the play-ground. Without the play-ground we'lose the 
opportunity of training children into true republicanism. Grant 

ere is danger of immorality in recesses. If there are temptations 
to evil on the play-ground, there is the place to teach pupils to meet 
and conquer them. 

Mr. Sheldon: John Hancock thought the immoralities of the 
schools grew out of secret associations of bad boys and girls rather 
than by the open recess. There is a limitation to shortening the 
school hours. Circumstances must determine what is the wise 
course. In cities, the tendency is to shorten hours too much. 
There is no substitute for the exercise in the open air. Exercise 
should be spontaneous to be really valuable. Some years ago 
I had charge of a large school for girls. The pupils ranged from 
six to fifteen years, representing all grades of society. The parents 
of what are called the best families objected to their children min- 
gling with the others, on account of their personal habits and mor- 
als. I found, on investigation, that these classes would not mingle 
any more than oil and water. By careful supervision of the school- 
ard during play-hours, all the troubles were overcome and all ob- 
ections to association removed. I believe in gymnastics; we need 
to know how to handle ourselves, how to breathe, how to speak. 
But we need, especially among the smaller pupils, recreations, di- 
version, spontaneous exercise. The committee say that they have 
found some things they did not expect. These things they do not 
discuss. For this reason an opportunity should be given for such 
discussion. The report should therefore go over to another 
meeting. 

President Soldan: I think we may meet on common ground. 
From what Professor Payne says, the question is one of space, not 
one of time, according to his view. If we have room for recesses, we 
should have them; # we have no room for them we should not have 
them. The common ground is that, in building school-houses, 
school authorities should be careful to secure ample space for play- 


grounds. 

Mr. Gove: I hope that Professor Payne will formulate his reply 
to the question of Mr. Barringer. I think the Council can agreo 
on that. 


President White: ‘The question still seems to me to be a ques- 
tion of conditions. A few weeks ago I visited the schools of which 
I was superintendent twenty-five years age. When I was superin- 
tendent the school hours were six, and the smaller children had two 
recesses in each half-day. Now theschool-day consists of five hours 
for the upper grades, and four hours for the lower grades, with no 
recesses. Now, donot pupils have more time for play, for sponta- 
neous exercise, under the new régime than under the old? Is it 
better to have shorter recesses and more frequently, than to have 
longer ones at greater intervals? Are not the opportunities for 
immoral practices as great under the new plan as under the old ? 
Mr. Hoose: I had formed no conclusion when I this in- 
igation. After going over the ground very thoroughly twice, I 
came to the conclusion the question of recesses or no-recess did 
not exist alone. I find the real question is as to the length of the 
school day. The shortening of the school day shows the power of 
the teaching fraternity, for it is from this fraternity this change has 
come. But if the teaching is now better than of old, is that any 
reason why we should cut down the length of the school day, so 
that the educational product of the day now shall be no greater than 


of old ? 
AFTERNOON SESSION, 


Report of Committee on Normal Education. 


the 


Prof. C. C. Rounds, of New Hampshire, presented the report of 
Committee on Normal Education. This was an able paper, and 


is acquired by practice in teaching, 
and early practice should under such careful i tion and 
guidance as will guard the pupil from loss or harm. ‘These condi- 
tions are best secured through carefully conducted practice schools. 
The Prussian law of 1819 requires practice schools in connection 
with all Normal schools. Through lack of such law has arisen so 
great diversity of organizations in this country that it is difficult to 
draw inferences as to mode of organizations from our experience. 
In Europe usage is more uniform as to organization and work of 
practice schools. This school is universally prescribed in connection 
with Normal schools. In all cases they are completely organized 
under a regular faculty, who give character to the work of the 
school, and great care is taken that the practice of pupil teachers 
shall not work harm nor loss to the pupil of the practice school, or 
injure its character as a model saleel. 

A a ye view of the organization and conduct of training 
work in the Normal schools of Europe was given, as recently re- 
ported by the Minister of Public Instrnction in France, and the 
committe then formulated their conclusions, drawn from study of 
the question, and from personal observation and experience, in 
several propositions, affirming the necessity of a school both of ob- 
servation and of practice in every Normal school; prescribing the 
length of its course, stating the character of the professional 
course of study preliminary to practice; the relation of various 
members of the faculty to the work in training; and stating the 
conditions to be observed to secure the best results in preparation, 
presentation, and criticism of lessons given, having regard both to 
the interests of pupil teachers in training and of pupils taught. 

Discussion. 

The following is a careful account of the discussion following the 
presentation of the report. The discussion of the report was based 
eee the acceptance of the nine prpositions with which the paper 

The first proposition was accepted as offered. In the discussion 
of the second,— 

Mr. Hancock remarked that well-trained graduates leave the 
Normal school often to become subordinated to a superintendent 
inferior to themselves in the knowledge of the philosophy of edu- 
cation; as a result, the enthusiasm of the ‘‘ young teacher was 
soon quenched.”’ Obliged to learn his methods, they are soon ab- 
sor in the ocean of indifference, a mass of unindividual teachers. 
President : What class of Normal schools have you in mind? 

Mr. Rounds: State Normal schools. 

Mr. Brown: Why do you consider practice in the high school 
grades so desirable to the training of the pupil teacher? 

Mr. Rounds: Normal students from the country are ignorant of 
the management of a high school; they ought to be familiar with 
the organization of high schools; often they are asked to take the 
position of assistant in the high school. 

Mr. Brown: How do the methods and principles of high school 
teaching differ from instruction in the grammar school? _ 

Mr. Rounds: The reflective powers are called more into use ; the 
deductive takes, in a measure, the place of the inductive process. 

Mr. Hoose: Where is the high school grade? 

Mr. Rounds: The ninth year of the course. 

Mr. Hoose: I am decidedly in favor of the whole course as an- 
nounced in the proposition. The ninth and ten grades are in the 
practice schools at Cortland; the success is :pparent. A successful 
teacher in the lower grades, ignorant of the higher grade work, 
frequently fails when asked to undertake the latter. 

Mr. Hancock: I favor the proposition because the entire work 
is needed; the primary work is now better done than the high 
school work. 

Mr. Brown: At least three transition periods must be considered 
in the training of childhood. First, from oral to book. There is 
a line of work in primary and grammar departments which is an 
exercise of the inductive powers of the mind. Very little of de- 
ductive work can be done Tiles the high school. Normal students 
are often weak, because they have not passed to the consideration 
and practice of deductive work. 

Mr. Sheldon: Is there danger of weakening the primary teacher 
by drilling largely in deductive methods? 

Mr. Brown: No. 

Mr. Hoose: Our teachers at Cortland are to be called er to 
teach all grades. Each student is expected to teach in one of these 
ten grades; frequently one fails in one place and succeeds in 
another. 

Mr. Rounds: Normal students go out to teach ungraded schools 
wherein are pupils of advanced standing; algebra, for instance. 
Again, such students are improved in teaching high school classes 
in the School of Practice on account of contact and association with 
mature pupils. 

r. James: What is the length of the Normal school course con- 
lated in the report? 
r. Rounds: From two to four years. 

Mr. James: Will the same training work be done by the fourth 

year as by the second year students? ’ 


Mr. Rounds: Yes, if possible. 
Mr. Brown: But if a Normel school student who leaves at the 


end of the second year has had no prastes beyond the primary 
grade, when he remains to the end of the third year, practice in 
the school has been added. A four years’ course is pro- 
vided, in which provision is made for training teachers for high 
school work. 

The second proposition was adopted. 

The third proposition was adopted, instructing the chairman to 
amend in his discretion. 

Mr. Brown: The ideal Normal school ought to have a teacher of 
methods, who shall be a member of the faculty, and critic teachers, 
who shall assist the teacher of methods. 

The fourth resolution was slightly modified, then adopted. _ 

The fifth proposition was adopted as explained by the committee, 
after remarks by Messrs. Hoose, Hancock, Smart, and others. 

Mr. Hancock doubted the efficiency of the organization of a Nor- 
mal school upon the plan proposed. He believed that pupil teachers 
should have more direct charge of the school, and meet the critic 


M 
tem 


teacher daily. The pupils will be better cared for than when under 
a regular teacher. The personal power over the pupil lies in the 
critic teacher. 


| eticited am earnest and prolonged discussion. The following is 
an abstract of the report : 
‘ 
f 
| 
i 
| 
; 
Mr. Hoose: In apswer to the oft-repeated question, ** What a 
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comes of the pupils while the teachers are practicing?’’ Normal 
school pupils are not allowed to experiment with classes. If the 
work is not well done, the teacher is discharged and another takes 
the place. An experience of years confirms the belief that pupils 
do not suffer, but come up through the grades as well as others. 

President: Can pupil teachers do as good work as regular 
teachers? 

Mr. Sheldon: Is it claimed that a frequent change of teachers 
is better than a permanent teacher in the room? 

Mr. Hoose: Yes, if the permanent teacher is a poor one. 

The fifth proposition was adopted. 

The sixth proposition was adopted after amendment. 

The seventh, eighth, and ninth were adopted without discussion. 


SECOND DAY —Sarurpay, A. M. 
The National Council of Education held a morning and evening 
session to-day. 
Report of Committee on State Supervision of Schools. 


The report on State Supervision of Schools was mted by J. 
H. Smart, chairman of the committee. Some of the parts were as 
follows: 

** State supervision is necessary, because having undertaken to 


tax the people to secure better school advan it must follow up 
the tax and see that the money is wisely expended. It is not enough 
to make a school system possible. It should compel the location, 
establishment, and maintenance of a sufficient number of schools 
to educate all its children. It should fix the minimum time in which 
the schools should be in session, and prescribe a minimum course of 


study. 

“ Suitable officers for the inspection of the schools must be ap- 

inted. A state superintendent should be appointed for an in- 

ite term to advise with school officers, interpret the law, find 
out the needs of schools, and report needed legislation. The State 
Board of Education should be composed chiefly of professional 
teachers, and the various public educational interests should be well 
represented. It should take charge of the issuing of state certifi- 
cates, supervise state educational institutions, examine and license 
all local officers authorized to examine and license teachers through- 
out the state, exercise control over county and district institutes, 
and appoint the state superintendent. 

‘* The county, or district, superintendent should have his fitness 
well attested, and have a long tenure of office. He should have 

wer to examine applicants for teacherships, and issue and revoke 
oat He should be appointed by a en | board of education 
formed of members of the local boards, and this county board 
should have oversight of the schools in the county.’’ 

Discussion. 

The report being in seven sections, these were considered seriatim. 

See. I. The duty of the state. 

Mr. Mowry: If there is a distinctively American system of 
schools, it is based on this principle: ‘‘ The property of the state 
ean be taxed for the education of the children of the state.’’ Hence 
follows the right of the state to compel attendance; also the right 
to supervise all schools, not only those ert ayer by the state, 
those that are not. Thestate has the right to do whatever can be 
done better by the state than by any other . Other agencies 
may be allowed to exist, but all must be nh. sy paramount con- 
trol of the state. 

Mr. Lyon objected to the exercise by the state of any control 
over private institutions. 

Sec. II. Extent of local control. 

Mr. Thompson, of Nebraska, objected to the definition of “‘ state 

Mr. Eaton su ** state action ’’ as the term to be used. 

Mr. Hoose: On what theory should the state prescribe a mini- 
mum of school studies? 

Mr. Smart: If the state levies a tax, it is bound to see that its 


is realized. 

alr - Hoose : me not also a maximum? 

. Smart: It is wise to permit every locality to go further. 

Mr. Eaton: Has not the state as much right to forbid introducing 
branches beyond a certain point as it has to require a certain amount 
of instruction? 

Mr. Mowry: The right of the state is not based on the money 
consideration, nor on the support given by the state, either from tax- 
ation or from a reserved fund, but the state controls and supervises 
from necessity. There must be general education. It is necessary 
for the preservation of republicar institutions. Hence the state 
has power over all institutions. If a college teaches monarchy ana 
the subversion of the republic, the state may lay its hand upon it 
and suppress it. 

Mr. Brown: Every child should be educated for his own sake. 
The state’s power is needed only to enforce this principle. 
Bat there is no conflict between the good of the individual and the 
good of the whole. The idea of supervision goes with the idea of 
a school; the question is, how far the supervision go into 

Mr. Lyon: Suppose a private school of three scholars, —the 
state has no right to interfere. 

Mr, Eaton explained the provisions of law in California for en- 
foreing the execution of the school law. 

Mr. Hoose objected to the state prescribing a minimum of in- 


struction. 
Mr. Gove: This means that the state shall make a compulsory 
educational law. 


Mr. White: Does a prescribed minimum result in lowering the 
uirement in some localities ? 
. Eaton: In some cases, but not generally. 

Mr. Rounds: -In Maine, some years ago, the tendency was gen- 
erally togo higher, to require more than was wise, not to fall below 
the prescribed minimum. 

— Executive agents of the State. 

- Mowry: The best method of appointing a state superintend- 

r. Hoose moved to instruct the committee to engraft that i 
the report. Carried unanimously. 

Mr. Hoose: Should not the superintendent be subject to the 
direction of the state board ? 

This was objected to by several. 

See. V. The State Board of Education. 

Mr. White: What control should the State Board have over the 

r. cock: Should every city superintendent ha certifi- 
cate from the State Board? a ny 

Mr. aes Does not the report push the state too far into local 

nt 

Mr. Rounds: The state cannot come down to the examination 

r. : y not certain qualifications be req 
officers? In Pennsylaania the county superintendent is elected by 
the ocal board, but cannot act without the approval of state au- 


officers. 
out of eight are city superintendents. In issouri, the city of 
St. Louis is higher than the state. So, in Arkansas, is the city of 
Little Rock. The standard examination in cities is higher than 
that prescribed by the state; and city examiners should not be 
trammeled by a State Board. 

Mr. Lyon: Is there any city whose superintendent of schools 
must be examined by a State Board ? 

Mr. White and others knew no such case. 

See. VI. Subordinate superintendents. 

Mr. Hancock: The county superintendent should have power to 
make and enforce a course of study in his district; as the best 
course for one county may not be best for another. This power 
should be under the direction of the State Board. 

Mr. Tappan preferred putting this power in the county board of 
education, who should also choose the superintendent. 

Mr. Hancock: Making a course of study is work proper for an 
expert. 

Mtr. White: In Indiana the superintendent has practically this 
power; but he submits his work to a board, composed of himself 
and the township superintendent or trustee, 

Mr. Hoose moved that provision should be made for a county 
board of education. 

Mr. Harris objected, preferring the exercise of these powers by 
the State Board. ‘The county superintendents are elected by the 
people, and are not all first-class men. The county board, com- 
posed of the county judge and several others, will be inferior to the 
average good teacher. The county superintendent should see that 
the course prescribed by the state officers is carried out. 

Mr. Hoose withdrew his motion. 

Mr. Thompson: In the Western states there is no county board 
of education. The superintendent usually calls to his aid several of 
the best teachers as advisers. 

Mr. White advised against the State Board preseribing courses of 
study. 

Mr. Tappan renewed the motion for a county board of educa- 
tion. The plan proposed in Ohio is to have a board composed of 
one delegate from every board of education in the county. This 
would give in many counties as many as twenty members of the 
board. The principal function of the board would be to elect a 
superintendent. “v, has had many years of experience, in her 
cities and towns, of the election of superintendents by boards of 
education. It has worked well, and it is proposed to extend the 
plan to counties. 

Mr. Harris seconded the motion, in view of that method of 
choosing the members. 

Mr. Rounds: In Maine, formerly, the county superintendent 
was elected by a convention composed of the town committees ; 
but the plan was broken up by party politicians because it took the 
elections out of their control. 

The motion was agreed to unanimously. 

See. VII. Additional local school privileges. 

Mr. Eaton spoke in favor of permitting great flexibility in the 
administration of school laws. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Report of the Committee on Secondary Education. 


The evening session was occupied by a paper on “‘ The Place and 
Function of the Academy,”’ which was read by William A. Mowry, of 
the Committee on Secondary Education, composed of W. A. Mowry, 
John Hancock, Merrick Lyon, D. N. Camp, and E. W. Coy. 
Mr. Mowry sketched the history of the academy from the time of 
Plato, and defined the institution as understood in America ; namely, 
**a school, or seminary, of learning holding a rank between a col- 
lege and a common school.’’ ‘‘ The record of the academy,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘ may be shown by a single instance. Itis a well-known 
fact that an eminent instructor, Dr. Samuel H. Taylor, in a little 
more than a quarter of a century had under his instruction, at a 
single institution, Phillips Academy, Andover, about six thousand 
oung men, of whom more than one thousand went directly from 
is charge to college, and the entire endowment of the institution 
was less than $100,000. Is there not reason to believe that the in- 
fluence of all the academies of the country, during the last one 
hundred years, has been absolutely necessary to the development 
of education and the general intelligence that marks the American 
people to-day? That the common schools and high schools are 
making rapid progress, and, in the course of time, bid fair to cover 
much of the field now occupied by academies is true, but, even 
when such astate of things arrives, I believe there will be room for 
the academy to live and flourish. 
‘Towns under a certain size cannot-afford a high school of the 
best sort, while an academy, owing to its endowment, might flourish 
there. Then many children do better if sent away from home for 
a while to school. Orphans are educated largely at academies, and 
for these a small town offers better surroundings than a city. The 
cost of living is cheaper, and this is no small item to the number of 
students who have to educate themselves on scanty means. Then 
in small towns, where a high school does not contain but three or 
four teachers, it is obvious that a student cannot receive as liberal a 
secondary education or preparation for college as in a well-endowed 
academy. ‘This leads many to believe that several small towns must 
combine to maintain one high school for giving a business education, 
leaving the more classic branches and preparation for college to 
some endowed academy. 

**The value of the college course for any yo man depends 
largely upon the character and quality of the seaiite preparatory 

ing. With all the high schools that the country maintains to- 
day, it is still one of the most serious difficulties for the youth to get 
properly prepared for thecollege. In the newer parts of the coun- 
try, the colleges which have been established find it absolutely nec- 
essary, in too many cases, to maintain preparatory departments in 
order to get their candidates properly fitted. In most cases these 
colleges are willing to dispense with the preparatory department at 
the earliest moment. There are many wethed colleges, which are, 
in reality, only academies, and in many cases it may have been bet- 
ter if academies had been founded rather than colleges. The pub- 
lic schools of England, at Eton, Rugby, Harrow, Winchester, 
Westminster, and other places, still ne dl their good work of 
fitting young men for Oxford and Cambridge. The earlier acade- 
mies of this country, at Andover and Exeter, and the Hopkins 
Grammar Schools at Hartford and New Haven have not yet found 
their necessity and their usefulness in any wise diminished, whether 
they be merged into the public high school or not. 

“Tt might prove a difficult task to give a good and sufficient rea- 
son why a century hence we may not see: First, public high 
schools far more generally established than at the present ; Second, 
the academy, especially for its true work of preparing young men 
and women for the American college, liberally establi at the 
East, the West, and South; Third, the scientific and technical 
schools doing special and important work; Fourth, the college well 
endowed and equipped in all the states; and, Fifth, afew high-class 
universities and professional schools roundi out the American sys- 


tem of edugation, the public doing the pri work, and private 


Discussion. 

Mr. Mo opened the discussion by stating the following points : 

1. The pee ca has performed important work in the —_ 

2. The public high school is now doing much of the work pre- 
viously done by the academy. 

3. The high school is a part of the true system of public schools. 

4. When the high school has done all it can do, there will prob- 
ably still be room for a larger and valuable work to be done by 
the academy. 

5. This work will be largely, though not exclusively, in prepar- 
ing youth for college. 

The first three points were passed, being unanimously agreed 
upon. In discussing the fourth,— 

Mr. Gove asked to have the word academy defined more specifi- 
cally. He wanted to know if it was to include all kinds of private 
schools, especially the various religious or sectarian schools. - 

Mr. Mowry disclaimed any purpose whatever to consider the 
question of denominational schools, and for his definition would 
stand by ‘‘ Webster’’ until he got a better. 

Mr. Payne stated that forty to fifty years ago quite a number of 
academies, after the New England type, were established in Michi- 
gan, and they wrought a good work. When the university was es- 
tablished, preparatory ools were started, and, as far as it was 
possible, these academies were converted into these branches of the 
university. Finally, these preparatory schools and all of the acade- 
mies were abolished by the free high school, so that not a single 
academy of the New England type remains. The preparation for 
the denominational colleges is mainly done in their own preparatory 
departments. . 

r. Sheldon asked if the preparatory work for colleges was done 
as well now as it was by the academies. 

Professor Payne thought, on the whole, that it was. 

Mr. Sheldon asked if the present high school does not afford to 
the whole Ronee better facilities for preparation for college than 
were given by the academies. : 

Mr. Mowry here interposed that the paper did not raise the ques- 
tion whether the academy or the high school was the better, but 
simply whether there was a place for the former. 

r. Thompson: Years ago, academies in Pennsylvania were in 
nearly every county in the state. Most of them were incorporated, 
and received aid from donations and grants. In 1864 they were 
authorized to transfer to city or town authorities their property, 
provided said authorities would agree to keep up a high e of 
instruction. Asa result, there was quite a change in the ter 
of the work done. It was more general than preparatory work for 
colleges, that as ane to the college preparatory depart- 
ments. To-day I find that these academies, or similar institutions, 
are quite common, evidently created for the specific work of fit- 
ting for college. So far as my knowledge goes, very few college 
students come from high schools. 

Mr. Eaton thought this question involved the idea of the extent 
of the education to be provided, and the reason why we educate. 
He found it to be ly the outgrowth of the religious ideas of the 
people. The early New England idea, that every soui stands on 
equal footing with every other soul before its Creator, compelled the 
fathers to make such provision as they could, so that each one could 
have the same chance to be fitted for his duties, and the state was 
the only agency that could be utilized to carry out this idea. Still, 
there must be work for the academy and college, based on the relig- 
ious sentiment, and the state must recognize it by giving them her 
protection. He joy the council ought to put the academy in its 
proper place in our educational work, so that the people will recog- 
nise it more fully, and endow it as fully as they have theological 
seminaries and colleges. He thought, also, that scholarships should 
be founded in academies for deserving youth of both sexes. 

Mr. Tappan said that of the thirty or forty academies founded in 
Ohio seventy or eighty years ago, to-day only two or three remain 
as such. Some developed into colleges and some were turned into 
high schools. Of the forty or more colleges, sixteen are properly 
entitled to be called such. The others, while not doing coll 
work, are not doing preparatory work for the real college. Of the 
sixteen real colleges, all but one have preparatory a ea and 
that one, the University of Cincinnati, has the city high school for 
its feeder. To-day, the work of the old academies is being done 
by the smaller colleges and high schools, and the preparatory de- 
partment of the real college. An inquiry, several years ago, re- 
vealed the fact that the great majority of the college students were 
fitted in these preparatory departments. High schools furnished 
only a very anal number, not over five per cent. 

Mr. Eaton asked if that was due to the dropping of Greek from 
the high school curriculum. 

Mr. Tappan replied that was only a partial explanation. The 
fact is that, there is not a demand upon the high school to fit for 
college. They can’t afford it, except in large centres where the 
numbers are large. 

Mr. Harris said the demands now made by the colleges upon the 
lower schools were not adapted to the highschool. “The high school 
education is based largely, and must be, upon the three moderns,— 
science, modern history, and modern languages,— which the colle 
has but ially accepted as a part of its training. Hence the 
public ool pupils have to go directly into life-work from the 
school, and will continue to do so unless the college shall change, 
as Harvard has already begun to do. Present college demands can 
only be met by academies and special high schools like the Boston 
Latin School. If the colleges will give the three moderns an equal 
place with the ancients, and thus give the high school an equal 
chance with the aeademies, the former would, in his opinion, do 
better, and the academy would be less in demand. But, in his 
opinion, even then there would be a place for academies and private 
schools to act as a corrective to the public school, to keep it in a 
state of proper subordination. Also, they would be needed to show 
the adv of the system that there were sometimes shorter 
modes; that flank movements were admirable in educational prog- 


ress. 

Mr. James said his rience had shown him both,—as principal 
in a high school and as instructor in a college,—that the two insti- 
tutions could not work successfully side by side; that where the at- 
tempt was made it was to the detriment of the high school. In 
Philadelphia, to-day, nut a boy from the high school is fitted for 
the university. In his opinion, the real question is not, can the two 
work taper, but which one shall we have. 

Mr. Tappan asked if the University of Philadelphia would ac- 
cept -~- graduates of the high school, if that would not remedy the 
matter? . 

Mr. James thought not, as the traditions were all against such a 


course. 
Mr. Philbrick being called upon first, asked Professor Payne as 
to Michigan,—if there were not large areas that do not have a 
high school, and if, in such case, the academy would not meet the 
demands better than the high school. In his opinion, the acade- 
mies still had a place to supplement what rience has shown the 
high school cannot do. In x County, Mass., experience shows 
that the major part of the pupils in the high schools would not have 
gone to the academies. I think the high schools should be reor- 
ganized on the line of specialization as classical, technical, and 
modern. The Boston system illustrates the value of this division. 


As we advance in civilization, we must more and more multiply the 
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kinds of schools, Mr. Mowry claims that the principle that gov- 
ernment shall do only what the people cannot do as well applies 
here; that if academies can do certain work in education better 
than the high school, and the people are willing to pay for it, then 
there is no reason why the academies should not exist. He also 
claims that the two kinds of schools act and react upon each other, 
to their mutual advantage. Each is thus better than it would be 
alone. 

. President White here closed the discussion on account of the late- 
ness of the hour, and the report was accepted and approved by 
unanimous vote of the Council. 


THIRD DAY — Monnay, A. M. 


The National Council of Education convened at 9.30 o'clock, in 
Grand Army Hall, President White in the chair. The session was 
opened with prayer by Mr. Lyon, of Providence, R. I. 

Mr. Tappan presented his report of the discussion of the report 
presented on Saturday morning on ‘* State Supervision,’’ which was 
amended in some unimportant particulars, and adopted. 


Report of Committee on School Reports. 


After the reading and adoption of the minutes of the two previ- 
ous sessions, the standing committee on Educational Literature pre- 
sented a report on School Reports through its chairman, Mr. John 
D. Philbrick, which was read by T. B. Stockwell. 

The following is a summary of the recommendations and sugges- 
tions for the special consideration of the Couneil : 

1. That all state reports be annual, without regard to the faet 
whether the legislature has annual or biennial sessions, as the re- 
port is not merely for the use of the legislature, but for educational 
officials, teachers, and such of the inhabitants as might be expected 
to profit by such a document. 

2. That all country superintendents make annual reports, which, 
upon the approval of the state board of education or superintendent, 
shall be printed in the state report, or separately, for the use of the 
inhabitants of the counties of equivalent districts respectively. 

3. That all city boards or superintendents print annual reports, 
within reasonable limits, as to details and expense, for the use of 
the inhabitants of the respective cities. 

4. That the school boards of the respective towns or townships 
where there are no county superintendents print annual reports for 
the use of the inhabitants of their respeetive towns or townships. 

5. That all reports, general and local, be printed in pamphlet 
form of the ordinary octavo size. ‘ 

6. That all the state reports and a portion, at least, of the city 
reports, be issued in binding. 

7. That all reports have a table of contents, and that those of 
the larger size have also an alphabetical index. 

&. That all reports of school systems, state and local, begin with 
a statistical summary, and that a committee of all the Council be 
charged with the duty of reporting on the best plans of statistical 
summaries for state and local systems respectively. 

9. That a committee of the Council be charged with the duty of 
reporting on the subject of uniformity of nomenclature. 

10). That the items requisite for obtaining the information neces- 
sary to meet the requirements of schedule No. 1 of the Bureau of 
Education, constitute a permanent part of the state report. 

ll. That all accounts, records, and registers of city systems of 
schools be so kept as to afford the statistical information called for 
by statistical schedule No. 2 of the Bureau of Education, and that 
the same items be ineluded in the annual reports of the city’ systems 
as a permanent part of the statisties thereof. 

12. That in all state systems of statistics a distinction be made 
between rural and urban populations, the inhabitants of compact 
towns or villages containing a population of 5,000 and upward be- 
ing designated as urban and all others as rural. 

15. That the state report contain the actual number of persons, 
of each age, in all the public schools of the state at an approximate 
rate,—say the middle of the school year,—distinguishing between ur- 
ban and rural schools; and that city reports contain the actual 
number of each age at a given date: (1) irrespective of grade; (2) 
in the three different grades,—high, grammar, and primary; (3) 
in each class and school of these three grades. 

14. That useless and false averages be eliminated from statistics ; 
for example, the average number of months the schools kept, as 
reported in the Massachusetts Reports. 

15. That in all the statistics relating to the personnel of systems 
and schools, the distinction of sex be maintained. 

16. That the number of state reports to be printed and the mode 
of distribution be fixed by law in all the states, as it is now in some 
of them, and that such statute specially provide that a reasonable 
number, not less than twenty-five, be sent to the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, and that not less than four copies be sent to the department 
of education of every other state, and that a copy be sent to each of 
the Normal schools, colleges, and public libraries, the newspapers 
within the state, and the educational press of the country at large, 
and that a liberal number be left for distribution at the discretion 
of the superintendent. 

17. That a committee of the Council be charged with the duty 
of reporting on the utility and the ways and means of promoting 
thé international comparison of school statistics. 


Discussion. 
The president appointed E. J. James, of Philadelphia, to report 
the discussion, 

The first recommendation that state reports be made annually 
was after a short discussion, participated in by Messrs. Hew- 
ett, Sheldon, and Boyden. 

Mr. Hewett did not see why biennial reports were not satisfac- 
tory. They certainly are in Illinois. 

_ Mr. Sheldon thought that there was great value in having the 
information contained in these reports as fresh as possible, for pur- 
Poses of comparison. 

Mr. Boyden that there was a legal difficulty in the 
way, owing to the fact that the legislature had to approve of the 
report, and many legislatures met only every two years. 


Mr. Rounds said that in Maine and New Hampshire the legisla- | H 
tare met biennially, but the school report was 


The second recommendation of county superintend- 
extn, n as to reports ty superin 
Mr. Hoose wished to know why the publication of such reports 
should be made dependent upon the approval of; the htate; and by 
several other gentlemen, who agreed that if the state published the 
repor ts of local officers at its expense, its officers should be authorized 
ot a what is proper or improper for public action in such re- 
‘ The third recommendation was in regard to reports of city boards 
or the use of the inhabitants of the respective cities. 
Mr. Philbrick declared that the last clause was necessary in order 
‘o afford some indication as the number of copies to be issued. 
Mr, Gove said that the question of expense was a very serious 
or in this connection. He could not say exactly what per cent. of 
funds available for school purposes should be used for the prep- 
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aration and printing of reports, but would say, for instance, that 
$500 would be too much if the whole appropriation was only $50,- 
000. Too much money is expended on this work, at least in the 
western citties. Reports should not be printed for the whole world ; 
only for the people of the locality. 

Mr. Philbrick granted the danger of too great an expense for this 
purpose, and the tendency to move either to the one extreme or 
the other was illustrated by the history of Boston. Enough copies 
should be printed to excite general interest in the subject of the 
report. 

Mr. Sheldon thought the expense should be reasonable, and that 
copies should be printed for distribution outside of the city. There 
should be reciprocity in this matter. Denver should exchange 
with Boston. 

Mr. Stockwell suggested that the expense of printing was greatly 
increased by the multiplication of tables in which few people are 
interested. This might be omitted in the reports for general dis- 
tribution, and much expense thus saved. 

Mr. Thompson thought that an edition of reports should be pub- 
lished for the general public, containing matter of general interest ; 
the other containing special information for those specially inter- 
ested in eduéation. 

Mr. White asked whether much of the teacher’s time was not 
already spent in collecting statistics which might be better em- 
ployed in teaching. 

Mr. Hancock agreed that this was sound; that a great saving 
might be effected if the reports of local and state officers would 
conform to the scheme proposed by the National Bureau, so as to 
make duplication of reports. 

Mr. Philbrick thought that, taking the whole field into considera- 
tion, it was agreed that too much time rather than too little time 
was spent in this work. The trouble is that so much of the time 
is actually spent in things of no importance. The committee mod- 
a Pg report so as to read that reasonable expense should be in- 
sured, 

4, That township and town authorities make reports. The re- 
mark that such reports would often be strange documents, was met 
by a rejoinder from Mr. Stockwell, that the reports of the towns in 
Rhode Island are among the valuable contributions to the state ed- 
ucational work. 

Mr. Philbrick said that the cost was of small account as com- 

with the great value of such reports, and referred to the 
assachusetts local reports, which cost about $11,000 and were of 
great value. 

Mr. Sheldon agreed with Mr. Philbrick. 

5 and 6 passed without discussion. 

7. The provision of recommendation in regard to binding all 
state reports was objected to by Mr. White, on the ground that it 
would be such a heavy expense as to lead to a small edition. 

Mr. Hewett saw no reason for this provision. 

Mr. Payne thought that a small edition bound is worth more than 
a large edition in pamphlet. 

8 and 9 were passed without discussion. 

10. The provision of recommendation that the schedule of the 
National Bureau should be adopted as the basis of state reports, 
called forth the remark from Mr. Smart that such a provision 
would necessitate some serious changes in the school law. He also 
asked whether the comniittee wished the Council to approve the ex- 
isting schedule of the Bureau as an ideal one, or simply that 
it should approve of the state authorities following the schednle 
actually adopted by the Bureau. The committee desired the latter. 

11 was passed without discussion. 

12. The provision of recommendation 13, calling for a distine- 
tion in the reports between city and country schools, gave rise to a 
discussion of the meaning of the terms, township, city, etc. ; a mod- 
ification of the report so as to include in the city reports the re- 
ports of compact communities of more than 5,000 inhabitants. 

Recommendation 14, calling for a careful report of children act- 
ually in school at a given data, in all the different departments, 
called forth the question, Why was such a provision inserted ? 

Mr. Philbrick replied that a satisfactory comparison of differ- 
ent schools, different cities and states, was only possible on the 
basis of such information. 

15. In regard to maintaining distinction of sex in school reports, 
was passed without discussion. 

16. Number of state reports to be printed and amount of dis- 
tribution to be fixed by law, and not subject to legislative vote. 

It was suggested that newspapers be added to those to whom 
copies of reports should be sent. Carried. 

17.. That 6 and 14 be the limits of census school age. 

Mr. White asked that the chairman of the committee state the 
reason for these ages being chosen. 

Chairman Philbrick re-stated the argument. 

Mr. Hancock said that it is important in this country to per- 
suade people to send their children through the high school, and 
this would be interfered with by adopting this provision. 

Mr. White asked whether 6 to 14 is the judgment of the world. 

Mr. Philbrick thinks so. 

The concensus of opinion is in favor of considering that the 
proper age, and the only basis for a sound theory of education, is 
the concensus of educational opinion of the world, and not the opin- 
ion of one man, or even of this Council. Who thinks it desirable 
that all our children should go through the high school, in our pres- 
ent condition ? 

Mr. White thinks that the age depends on the number of months 
school is kept. Country children are legislated against. 

Mr. Hancock thought that we should insist on advancing the 
standard until the public come to regard the high school as an es- 
sential part of our system. Does not wish compulsory attendance, 
but when it comes it must be based on acquirement, and not on time 
of attendance. 

Mr. Philbrick wished the Council to come back to the point, — 
census school age. Thishas nothing to do with the number of years 
the pupils may go to school. We wish conformity in reports, and 
the question is, What age can we take? He believed that this is 
the most practical. 

Mr. Hoose: The sentiment in New York against high schools 
is strengthened by fixing the limit of school age at 14; it should be 
fixed at 18. 

Mr. White: At 16. 

Mr. Smart: At 21. 


oose. 
Mr. Jones: That the school age, 6 to 21, in Pennsylvania has 
lengthened the time of-attendance of the children of German peo- 
ple in the public schools of cities, particularly in the high school. 

Mr. inger to the previous statement. 

Mr. Hoose moved that 18 be fixed. 

Mr. Stockwell: That this fixing of the does not affect the 
tendency to send to the high school. Massachusetts as an example. 

Mr. Lyon: He had never heard of forbidding the attendance of 
children over a certain age. 

Mr. Mowry: Why is the age 6 to 14 a more reasonable age than 
any other for census purposes? The school course generally is 
twelve years; that is, from 6 to 18. 

Mr. Eaton: The discussion has been along a side line; that 
when properly understood there would be substantial agreement. 

Mr. Philbrick is willing to withdraw the section. The clause 
was laid on the table for further consideration. 


He agreed with the sentiment of Mr. 
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[After full consideration, the next day, Mr. Philbrick proposed 
that the section should read that the school age should be from 4 
to 21, and that the compulsory age should be from 6to 14. Agreed 
to unanimously. 


18. Passed without discussion. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


President White called the afternoon session of the Council to 
order at 3 o'clock. 


Report of Committee on Educational Statisties. 


After calling the roll, the Committee on Educational Statistics 
made a report on ‘‘ Reforms in Statistics,’’ through its chairman, 
T. W. Bicknell. He said: 

The value of statistics depends, first, on the proper classification 
adopted ; second, on the uniformity of such a classification in its 
general application ; third, on the honesty and thoroughness of the 
collection of data; and fourth, on the proper collection of the facts 
under their proper classes. Their uses are, to measure certain con- 
ditions and movements in society, and to determine the value and 
significance of the factors employed; as the evidence of progress 
or decline; as the basis of needed legislation, and the ground of 
many of the great moral and social movements of the age; as an 
argument to use against enemies of the schools, and as an incite~ 
ment to more efficiency on the part of school officers, statistics are 
of great value. 

he status of population and education, as related to each other, 
should be more frequently determined. For general purposes a 
common nomenclature and uniform terms should be used in regard 
to the same grades of instruction. For this purpose the following 
terms will give satisfaction : Elementary Education, Secondary Edu- 
cation, Higher Education, and Professional Education. The first 
applies to training furnished by primary, intermediate, grammar, and 
district, or graded, schools. Secondary Education should be taken 
to include graded schools, high schools, academies, seminaries. 
Higher education includes that of colleges, universities, ete. And 
rofessional education, the training of normal, law, medical, theo- 
ogical, polytechnic, art, industrial schools, etc. By these terms, 
at home and abroad, we have a classification by which we may ecom- 
pare the work of towns, cities, counties, states, and nations. With- 
out such uniform terms we could get no definite ideas, as the names 
of the different grades and schools apply differently in different 
localities. 

The committee recommended that, elementary education be in- 
cluded within the first eight years or grades of school work, exclud- 
ing kindergarten and infant instruction. That secondary education 
include the next four years or grades, higher education the next 
four, and professional, or special, education include three years 
above, or codrdinate, with higher education. A year’s work should 
be taken as the unit in reports. 

The committee would suggest that as a supplement tothe deci- 
mal national school census, each state should take one annual 
census. ‘The population registration should include additional data 
as to sex, color, nativity, occupation and literacy or illiteracy of 
parents, ete. From this enumeration we obtain the following im- 
portant statistics: Number of persons by years under 21 years; 
the maximum of the school population of any state, child popula- 
tion to each 1,000 people ; children ; male and female ; of American, 
foreign, white, and colored parenage ; average population to square 
mile ; child population, population of cities, etc. 


Discussion. 


J. H. Jones was appointed by the president to report the dis- 
cussions. 

1. Census Taking. . 

President: Does the committee recommend that the census be 
taken yearly ? 

Mr. Bicknell: Every five years, but an annual census would be 
better. 

Mr. Hancock : Statistics should be obtained from private and 
parochial schools. 

Mr. Bicknell: But few states pay any attention concerning pri- 
vate schools. 

Mr. Stockwell: If a census is to be of any value, it should be 
yearly, not complex, and show the general status of private and 
parochial sthools. 

Mr. Sheldon: Why take from 1 to 21 inclusive as the census age ? 

Mr. Bicknell: It is well to know the number of prospective 
pupils. The committee found a great variety of school ages, and 
thought best to take the years reported. 

Prest. White: The chair is not fully able to see the object of the 
census as outlined by the committee. Why not make a distinction 
between a census for general purposes and school purposes. A 
school census should cover school years. 


Mr. Bicknell: The committee did not intend to fix the ‘‘ school 


The committee adopted the United States census plan. 

Mr. Mowry: The question now under discussion differs from 
the one laid over this morning; that concerned the *‘ school age,” 
this does not. 

Mr. Thompson : Is it intended that but one census be taken 
every five years ? 

Mr. Bicknell: The state may take it yearly. 

Mr. Thompson: The census must not be elaborate. Experi- 
ence has shown me that the data called for should be few and 
simple. 

Mr. Coy: If it is desirable to use the material gained by a de- 
cennial census soon after it is taken, if it be a mass of details it will 
be of no particular account, since it requires several years to place 
it before the public. > 

Prest. White. I would suggest that the committee should deter- 
mine on the years required in a school census, and make it annual. 

Mr. Bicknell: The census recommended is for general purposes. 

President White invited Dr. Waite, of Boston, to give his opin- 
ion on the question. 

Dr. Waite: When we have a complete census, giving the ages of 
children from 1 to 21 inclusive, not in bulk, by deduction, we can 
find out all important facts concerning school-going children. The 
usual school census is of little account in gaining educational and 
social statistics. 

Mr. James: This is a highly important question. ‘We ought to 
recommend just what the committee has , 

Mr. Thompson: The chief objection is, it can’t be done. 

Mr. Tappan: A school census is one thing, a general census is 
another thing. The census outlined by the committee is a sort of 
half and half affair. — 

Mr. Eaton: We are now considering what should be done for 
children under six years of age. The kindergarten is coming to 
the front in many of our cities. Shall the educator limit his view 
to the ordinary school population in his state ? Who will give 
thought to the younger children if the teacher does not ? 

Mr. Tappan: Yes, we should know about them, and more. If 
you go beyond a school census, you can’t stop until you make a com- 
plete census of vital statistics. 

Prest. White: I now see that if we had no marking off as 


shown in the school census, it would not allow politicians and so- 


we 
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called educational reformers to blunder into conclusions to the in- 
jury of education. An enumeration by years would enable us to 
deduce all necessary facts. 

Dr. Waite: We are citizens of a nation, hence all our gathering 
of statistics should be national in spirit. 

Mr. Northrop: The census bill in Connecticut was bitterly op- 
posed on the ground that as a law it could not be executed; but 
the fact was that it was enforced successfully. 

Mr. Boyden: The term ‘* school age’’ has in Massachusetts four 
meanings; viz., 1. Children that may legally attend school. 2. 
Those from 5 to 15, upon which is based the distribution of the 
school fund. 3. Those who are obliged to attend school (8 to 14). 
4. The age that children actually go to school. The plan of the 
committe covers all cases. 

Mr. Eaton: The heads of institutions for the unfortunate class 
of children tell me they have great difficulty in getting at those who 
need the care of their institutions. The plan of the committee 
would be of great assistance in such cases, 

On vote, the report of the committee was amended so that the 
census should be annual. 

(2) Nomenclature for general purposes. Passed. 

(3) Advancement in studies. 

Mr. Mowry: The committee has used the term ** elementary.” 
Would it not be better to subdivide, say 3 to 6 for kindergarten, 
6} to 10 for primary ? 

Mr. Hewett: The report puts things in admirable shape. 

Mr. Philbrick : Why call the first year the first grade : 

Mr. Bicknell: This is done so that there shall be a correspond- 
ence of terms. 

(4) Pupils. 

Prest. White: The chair would suggest that the plan of the 
committee would be defective in country schools. In my experi- 
ence as State Commissioner of Ohio, duplication of enrollment was 
very common. 

Passed with change of year to term. 

(5) Number belonging. . 

Mr. Hancock: I would strike out the part relating to ** number 
belonging.’ It is a source of confusion. 

Mr. Harris: On seconding Mr. Hancock’s suggestion, | would 
say the method has its | use, but it seems best to leave it to 
local care. 

Mr. Bicknell: I hope the item will be retained. 

Mr. Tappan: To say a boy is in school when he left three days 
before, is not according to fact. 

Mr. Harris: Statistics under this head have a moral value; they 
show the power of the teacher in gaining and holding good at- 
tendance. 

On vote, the term was allowed to stand in the report. 

46) Actual attendance in days. Passed. 

(7) Teachers. Passed. 

(8) Buildings. Passed. 

(9) Finances. 

Messrs. Northrop and Smart objected to the item concerning 
charging up to expense an annual interest on the sum of permanent 

nditures. 

in motion, this item was stricken out. 

(10) Tiiteracy. Passed. 

On motion, the report was approved. 


gains from the family and community, before the period of school 
education. 

Mr. Payne was appointed to report the discussions 
vidual report of Mr. Harris. 


Discussion 


Mr. Hall: I observe that Dr. Harris uses the term ** pedagogy,” 
although he expressed such a contempt for it last year at Madison. 

Mr. Harris: The use of this term os been forced upon me. 

Mr. Hall: I am glad to note that the paper expresses an appre- 
ciation of the method of pedagogical inquiry which | am pursuing. 
It is a mistake to think that children reason. 
object of education. na 
hood, The typical reasoning is taught in the laboratory. The 
process of reasoning and the process of observation are the same. 
The great educational question is the mediate between generaliza- 
tion and specialization, and the true mode of inguirg is a system of 
averages. 

Mr. Harris: I have always believed im specialists. We have 
facts before we can explain them; but a general survey is essential 
to a science. I do not hold that a child’s activity is of no account 
beeause it is spontaneous and unconscious. The scientist need not 
havea philosophic consciousness. From the first the child makes 
a general survey ; he sees facts colligated by the principle of simi- 
larity. The scientist must not forbid general ideas. 

Mr. Tappan: The only conclusion is that neither specialization 
nor generalization can do the work of teaching; each must support 
the other. The disposition has been, and is, to rely on the one or 
the other exclusively. Some assume that children learn by observa- 
tion alone; but observation, to be of use, must be guided by the best 
reasoning and thinking. All our conclusions in pedagogics must 
be held subject to the observation of facts. Children reason as 
accurately as older persons. The difference between the child and 
the man as to intellect lies in these two particulars: 1, In the 
amount of knowledge; 2. In the power of reflection or introspec- 
tion. 
Mr. Hoose: I am convinced that a child will reason just as cor- 
rectly as an adult on the facts he actually has. Both reason in the 
same line and by the same general method. The theory that chil- 
dren observe rather than reason is wrong. The one purpose of 
teaching is to enlarge the scope of facts. 

Mr. Hall: The study of mind by observation, rather than the 
study of natural phenomena, is now rising in importance. The 
high « prior’ method is giving place to the experimental method ; 
and specialization is necessary because the world of fact is so vast. 
This method assumes that the soul of a child is the highest thing in 
the world. In the soul of a child are reverberations that go back 
to the very beginning of things. Some who have been studying the 
contents of children’s minds now propose to turn their attention to 
the learned philosophers. 

Mr. Harris: My special point is that a general survey must pre- 
cede specialization, and that such a survey is essential even to chil- 
dren. “Mind must be studied by introspection; and for this there 
is no substitute. Distinct consciousness is a bar to progress from 
one stage to another. Children do not reason by the inductive and 
deductive modes, but by analogy. You may drive a four-horse 
team through a child’s reasoning. 

Mr. Hoose: Children are capable of pure reason. 

Mr. Harris: They reason only by analogy. 

The Chair: What is meant by a child ? 

Mr. Payne: Infinite mischief has been done by drawing a sharp 


FOURTH DAY —Tvespay, A. M. 


The morning session of the National Council of Education was 
ealled to order at 9:30 o'clock by President White. Commis- 
sioner Eaton offered prayer, after which the minutes of the previ- 
ous sessions were read and adopted. 


Mr. Stockwell read his report of the discussion upon the report 
on ** Academies: their Place and Function,’’ which was followed 


adopted after minor correction. 

On motion, that portion of the report on School Reports pro- 
viding the linits of the age of the school census from 6 to 14, was 
taken from the table, and the following substitute was adopted : 


Resolved, That the legal school age ought to be from 4 to 21, and the obli- 
gatory school age from 6 to 14. 


Report of Committee on Pedagogical Enquiry. 


The Council then took up the order for the morning, 
which wasa report by W. T. Harris, on ‘‘ Methods of Pedagogical 
Inquiry,”’ of which the following is an abstract : 

he first part of the essay treated of the scope of pedagogic in- 
quiry, discriminating between school education proper and the more 
general education effected by the four cardinal institutions of civil- 
ization; namely, the family, civil society, the state, the church. 
The term pedagogy refers to school education, and I prefer to use 
the phrase ‘‘ school education’ instead of the term pedagogy.” 
School education has four departments, or interests: (a) The 
course of study; (/) the method of instruction; (c) the modes of 
discipline ; (d) the plan or organization. 

No question relating to the management of the school can be set- 
tled without considering the larger field of education performed out- 
side of the school by the four cardinal institutions of man. Thus 
we have two seemingly opposite requirements to fulfill in pedagog- 
ical inquiry. On the one hand, specialization is required. Division 
and subdivision are necessary, in order to concentrate the labors of 
investigation sufficiently to secure a thorough inventory of the de- 
tails and conditions of the school. On the other hand, a general 
survey is needed in each phase; and, on the whole, in order to dis- 
cover the essential drift and tendency ¢ the entire system, and 
re the princlples that should guide the practical work in each 

epartment. 

he second part of the essay undertook to discuss, therefore, the 
relation of the two elements of scientific inquiry: (a) analysis and 
specialization, — the process of discovering and inventorying new 
facts; (4) the process of taking general surveys, forming hypoth- 
eses and provisional theories. 1t was shown that all practical work 
requires guidance that comes from general surveys of the whole field 
so far as investigated. A rational man wishes to act, in view of all 
the circumstances, as far as possible. Hence practical activity con- 
tinually demands summary conclusions, the seeing the trend of all 
the facts. It closes the case and decides, while theoretical inquiry 
merely wishes to go on forever analyzing and determining new facts 
and conditions. In order to use the results of the special analysis, 
therefore, it is necessary first to take a general survey. But the 
oo survey is also necessary toscience. _A general survey is 
ikewise necessary, in science, to write facts and events into a sys- 
tem, so that each fact may throw light on all the others. 

Having illustrated and proved the function of general surveys in 
science and art, the essay next applied the method of ogical 
inquiry to the solution of some of the problems of pedagogy, and 
showed some of the points where analytical investigations are needed 
to throw light on methods of the courses of study, the methods of in- 
struction, and the determination of the questions relative to the 


line of distinction between the mind of a child and the mind of the 
adult. There is complete continuity of growth from the one to the 
other. The child discovers obscurely, and the adult definitely. This 
is the essential difference in the two cases. 

Mr. Harris: The child starts with typical facts and passes from 
those to clear conceptions. The source of our chief errors in teach- 
ing is in making a sharp distinction between the mind of a child and 
the mind of an adult. 

Mr. Eaton: Would you test a child of three as you would a child 
of six? At this point lies a great error in our modes of examina- 
tion. 

Mr. Hoose: ‘The functions of both minds are the same. The 
element of growth is admitted; but the scientist is in the same 
mental condition as the child. 

Mr. Barringer: Does Mr. Payne mean that a child does not see 
any object, as a piece of cake, clearly ? 

Mr. Payne: I mean not vision alone, but conception. 

Mr. Harris: The laboratory does not avail in the study of ethics. 
This method instructs us only in the physical conditions of mental life. 
Mr. Hall: I thought I was almost in harmony with Dr. Harris, 
but I cannot accept what he says about religion. The laboratory 
method is that of observation in examination. By this method it 
has been discovered that there is no savage tribe which has not a 
belief in a ‘* Supreme Being.’’ 

Mr. Harris: It has been proved that some savage tribes have no 
rational idea whatever of such a being. I regret that Dr. Hall is 
so uncertain as to what he believes. No later than last evening he 
expressed his opinion by the main doctrine of my paper. 

Mr. Wickersham: In this whole discussion we have ignored 
fatherly and motherly instinct. For the instruction of a mere child 
would we choose a philosopher,— inductive or deductive,—or a 
motherly woman ? 


Executive Session. 
Au executive session was then held. 


The president appointed the following committee on resolutions : 
W. A. Mowry, E. T. Tappan, and W. H. Barringer. 

A committee was appointed to nominate persons for membership 
of the council. 


President, Daniel B. Hagar, of Salem, Maas.; Vice President, 


Haute, Ind. 
The following by-law was adopted : 


the expenses of the Council. 
ident and secretary. 
On motion, the Council adjourned until 3 p.m. 


CLOSING SESSION — TUESDAY AFTERNOON, 


Reforms in Educational Statistics. 
The report was approved. 


Report on Results of Pedagogical Inquiry. 


an abstract of which follows: 


length of school sessions, and such matters. He concluded by a 
general survey of the contents of the education which the child 


ly thirty monographs of this kind shed much light on the earliest 
ree or four years of life. Then came the Berlin studies of chil- 


Reasoning is not the | 
The real object is the development of man- | 


The report of the transfer of persons by the executive committee | tinguished gatherings. 
from one class of members to another was made as follows: W. N.|°ti¢ mention of General Grant, who is now here seeking the invig- 
Barringer, from 1886 to 1887, and D. N. Camp, from 1890 to 1891. orating influence of a pure mountain air. 
The committee on nomination of officers reported the following : | Of the great educational wealth of the Empire State, and extended a 

formal welcome to all to visit them. 
H. S. Jones, of Erie, Pa. ; Secretary, George P. Brown, of Terre public school system of this state, an institution that is looked 
upon as the safeguard against the impending state of political soci- 
ety. Money expended in the public school is a good investment, 
Each active member shall pay three dollars annually to defray and is \so held by all good citizens. 

state is equally true of many other states in the Union. 
It was ordered that the secretary act as treasurer of the Council, | Welcomes you as a body and as an Association, and extends a most 
The publication of the minutes was left in the hands of the pres- hearty and cordial welcome. 


' dren, undertaken in 1879, to determine the geographical knowledge 
of children in different wards of the great German capital. In 


of the indi-/ 1883, the Boston studies of children entering school, published in 


ithe Princeton Review, May, 1883, were made. Some study child 
language, others their drawing, others their musical, religious, phy- 
‘sical and moral development, respectively. The results were far 
‘too complex to be even resumed in a single paper. T hey seemed, 
so far, to group together somewhat as follows: (1) That there is 
'wreat danger of thinking that young children know more than they 
ido; (2) The vast importance of adolescence, and the need of cor- 
responding modification of methods at that great change ; (3) The 
great wrong to a child of giving information unsolicited, without 
| first exciting an interest in it; (4) A new object lesson method of 
‘studying mental science, especially in normal schools and some col- 
leges, where instruetion in this department was mediwval; (5) ‘The 
unequaled educational advantages of farm life for children ; (6) A 
deeper conviction that the normal development of childhood is the 
end to which everything should be subordinated as means. 

The report of Dr. Hall was discussed by Messrs. Tappan, Hoose, 
and White. 

On motion, Dr. Hall was requested te prepare his report for pub- 
lication. 

Memorial of Dr. Thompson. 

The Committee on Memorial of Dr. Thompson made the follow- 
ing report, which was unanimously adopted by a rising vote : 

Charles O. Thompson, A.M., Ph.D., was born Sept. 25, 1836, at 
Windsor, Conn., and died March 17, 1885, at Terra Haute, Ind. 
He has been a member of this Council since its organization, 
and during this period he has been greatly respected and hon- 
ored by this body for the ability and wisdom which he has 
brought to the consideration of all questions of education, for his 
ripe scholarship and generous culture, and for the valuable contri- 
butions he has made toward the solution of some of the most im- 
portant educational problems that have arisen in recent times. He 
was universally beloved for his amiability, generosity, and that 
large-heartedness that led him to entertain in a eatholic spirit and 
with kind hospitality the honest opinions and conclusions of others 
widely at variance with hisown. He was admired for his rich liter- 
ary attainments, his brilliant social powers and that ready repartee 
and sparkling wit that was wont to set the table in a roar, but in 
which there never lurked even the suggestion of a sting. He was 
reverenced for his sincerity, his loyalty to truth, the courage and 
fidelity with which he followd the lead of his convictions, the purity 
of his life, and his eminently devout Christian character. In him 
the cardinal and the Christian virtues were so blended, and these 
were so harmoniously combined with a naturally acute and highly 
cultivated intellect, and all were directed and controlled by a pur- 
pose so noble, pure, and unselfish, that as a friend he was ever faith- 
ful and true, as an adviser he was sympathetic and wise, as a hus- 
band and father he was devoted and tender, as a citizen he was 
patriotic and loyal to every interest of his country, and as a Chris- 
tian he bowed with loving humility and profound reverence and 
piety to what he believed to be the will of the Master. His death 
is felt to be a great personal loss to every member of the Council 
who had the good fortune to know him even as a member of this 
body; but for those who knew him intimately there is no form of 
utterance that can express the feelings of intense sorrow which the 
memory of that sad event occasioned, and they bow in silent but 
reverential submission to the will of Him who doeth all things well. 

Signed by the committee, George P. Brown, John Hancock, 
T. W. Bicknell. 

Closing Proceedings. 

Resolutions were adopted expressing thanks to Post Wheeler, 
G.A.R., for the use of their beautiful room for meeting purposes, and 
to President White for the able and faithful manner in which he 
has conducted the sessions of the Council. 

The Committee on Officers reported the following executive com- 
mittee : Messrs. Bicknell, White, Soldan, and Hewett. 

Dr. Hagar was escorted to the chair and returned thanks for the 
honor conferred upon him. 

The Council then adjourned. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 


The National Educational Association,—F. Louis Soldan, of St. 
Louis, Mo., president, — assembled in the First Methodist Epis- 
copal church, Saratoga, Tuesday evening, July 14, at & p. m. 
President Soldan formally called the meeting to order, when the 
Divine Messing was invoked by Rey. Dr. 8. V. Leech, pastor of the 
church. 

Addresses of Welcome. 
Mr. David Murray, secretary of the State Board of Regents, 


made an address of welcome to the teachers of the Association on 
behalf of the state. He extended the hospitable greetings of the 
state of New York, and assured them a hearty weleome would be 
accorded them everywhere within its jurisdiction. 
Springs, the attractive, extended a most hearty greeting to the dis- 


Saratoga 
He made special pathetic and and _ patri- 
Dr. Murray next spoke 


He next referred to the great 


What exists in New York 
The state 


Supt. George T. Church, of Saratoga Springs, said that he spoke 


not as a superintendent, but as representing the president of the 
village, who was unavoidably absent at this time. 
half of the village, extended a most hearty welcome to the National 
Educational Association. 
: The afternoon session was called to order at 8 o'clock, at which| center of some of the most prominent religious and educational 
time H. S. Jones, of Erie, read his report of the committee on et in the land, and horse-racing is not the chief commodity 

ere, 
acter meet here. 
eral fountains. 
three times, will find thi it wi t 
Stanley Hall made a report on Results of Pedagogical Inquiry, | here pty 


He then, on be- 
This beautiful village was becoming the 


Saratoga has a selfish interest in having bodies of this char- 


He next spoke of Saratoga’s inexhaustible min- 
He hoped that the Association, which has met here 


Supt. Church referred to the gradual exten- 


a ; ) ; ee sion of communism throughout the country. and hoped that the 
First came special studies of infants by scientific fathers. Near-| teachers would use their adesaat endeavor to create a a aan an- 


onistic to this evil. . 
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me extended by the representatives of both the state and 


tal wel 
ed upon Dr. Hinsdale, of Cleveland, O., 


the village. He then 


. oe ii insdale said that the weleome was a most cordial one, and 


was appreciated by all the members of the Association. All were 
-lad to come here where the springs of healing are to be found, and 
‘0 take part in the interesting proceedings of the national body. 
Referring to the remarks made by Dr, Murray, he was struck by 
the many nd elements that go to make up this great common- 
wealth. We accept the welcome in the generous spirit in which it 
was extended. 
Dr. J. D. Philbrick, of Boston, Mass., who was president of 
this Association twenty-two years ago, said that having had a life- 
time experience in educational work, he had seen the work develop 
from small things to their present grandeur. The promptings that 
lead people to attend shows a motive behind it,—a high and noble 
urpose, and for the enlargement of the scope of their powers. 
They come for the improvement of themselves, and for diffusing 
knowledge to others. Saratoga, he said, was the best place he ever 
caw in which to hold a convention ; he knew of no other place its 
equal, and he wished the transportation facilities were such that 
this body could assemble here annually. 
Secretary Sheldon, at the request of the president, read a letter 
from President Grover Cleveland, dated May 17, regretting that 
official duties alone prevented him from being present. 


On motion of Mr. Sheldon of Mass., Prof. E. E, Smith of 
Lafayette, Ind., was chosen assistant secretary. 


The Ideal Schoolmaster. 

Professor Wilson, of Providence, R. I., then read a paper on the 
above topic, prepared by Gen. Thomas J. Morgan, president of 
the State Normal School, Providence. 

The author of this paper endeavors to sketch the characistics of 
the highest type of a school teacher. He outlines a portrait in 
which are blended some familiar features belonging to some of the 
noblest and best gifted souls who have blessed the world by teach- 
ing. The elements which blend so harmoniously are these : 

1. He is endowed with the highest qualities of manliness. 

2. He is the lover of his race,—one whose sympathies are 
bounded only by humanity. 

3. He is deeply and intensely patriotic. 

4. He is a lover of knowledge, gleaning from every source what- 
ever of truth can be helpful to him. 

5. He makes truth his own, separates the gold from the dross, 
and puts upon it his own stamp. 

6. He is an artist whose function it is to fashion character and 
mould the soul. 

7. Lastly, the ideal schoolmaster is one who, recognizing the dig- 
nity of his relationship to God, lives a noble life,—reverent, truth- 
loving, humble, devout ; and while mindful of the practical, homely 
needs of training, builds not for time only, but for eternity. 


At the conclusion of the paper, which was very lengthy, President 
Soldan said that as the hour was late (#.40 p. m.) it was too late for 
discussion. 

Mr. Bicknell, of Boston, Mass., who had been announced to 
open the discussion, agreed withhim. He, however, congratulated 
the president and the Association on the possibilities of their work 
and its hopeful prospects. 


SECOND DAY — WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


The general session was called to order at 9.00 this morning by 
President Soldan, and prayer was offered by Rev. R. F. Me- 
Michael, of the Regent Street Baptist church. The weather was 
beautiful, and the attendance was very large. 


The Annual Address. 


Following the dis of some routine business, President Soldan 
delivered the annual address. It was an able effort, and his gifted 
words were listened to with the closest attention. 

Mr. Soldan began by showing the tendency of modern science to 
trace all existing things to a final cause, and the impossibility of 
getting beyond this. : all forms of matter is found the ever living 

rimal energy as the creative, sustaining, and regulative principle. 
lo understand the problems of life means to view them in the light 
of eternity. The same law holds good in the life of the human 
race. The life of the human race is a rising course of development 
by which higher t of life and civilization are evolved, rather 
than a steady reproduction of identical forms. The life of the race 
is a perpetual movement toward a higher plane. While there is 
progression in all human things, the rate in which life and the vari- 
ous human institutions progress is not uniform, and from this un- 
equal rate of progress a dissonance soon arises which must be re- 
duced to harmony. 

Life and civilization grow naturally; i. ¢., according to their in- 
herent principles. On the other hand, the laws of the state, the 
institutions which have been formulated as recorded, or traditional 
rules, are in themselves fixed and rigid. In these we find no prin- 
ciple of natural growth, and therefore a constantly widening gap 
is left between progressive life and fixed ihstitutions ; between the 
infinite and universal principles and the fixed rules and traditions 
which mirror but a transient phase of life. Constant adjustment is 

uired to harmonize laws and institutionswith life and its needs. 
_ But as all critics are not competent and all criticism is not just, 
it follows that current criticism is not a safe guide as to what change 
1s needed in school and teaching; yet it deserves attention because 
it assists in the discovery of those features in the school system 
which require adjustment. The true guiding principles for the re- 
former are found in the eternal educational verities which have been 
pronounced so eloquently by the great thinkers and writers in this 
field. The critic who shows us how to develop what there is to a 
higher, more rational, and more adequate form is very different from 

e one who counsels us to upset and destroy. Evolution, and not 
revolution, is the watchword of education. Gigantic is the work of 
adjustment and adaptation that remains to be done, but great also 
is the work that a quietly accomplished. A new spirit moves 
in the school-rooms throughout the land. 

When the pursuits of the nation were chiefly agricultural, the 
people more widely scattered, and the centers of population less 
numerous, scholars of all ages were gathered together under one 

er. It was the era of the ungraded ools, and text- 

k instruction was its natural method. Conditions have changed, 
population has become concentrated. The need of individ- 
study in diverse text-books no longer exists. It has become 
possible to classify children, and as a result we have the graded 
school system. The vast change in method was not the result of a 
sudden revolution, but of gradual adjustment. The lessons of the 
are not forgotten, nor is the text-book thrown aside. It no 
onger stands in the teacher's place, but it is a valued aid in in- 
struction. The new methods of teaching have introduced a new 
Spirit into our school-rooms. The growth of science, the com- 
plexity of the new industries, tend to add new studies to the course 
of instruction. The importance of new data of knowledge is 
recognized, and it seems reasonable to embody them in the cur- 
Ficulum of the common schools, In trying to adjust education 


to the many demands made upon it, we turn again with confidence 
to the ne pee of which we have spoken. We must not 
endanger the education of the child by toomuch instruction. There 
are other educational factors than the school,—the family, the pul- 
pit, the counting-house, and the library; but it can supplement 
and facilitate the Work of all these. In mastering the few data to 
which school teaching is limited, the child should experience how all 
knowledge should be mastered, how memory, every effort of sense 
and thought, every energy of mind, thought, and feeling, must go 
forth and conquer the knowledge which is yet external, and make 
it his own. In the devotion to intelligent work, in the renunciation 
of self in laboring diligently for a proposed good aim, in subduing 
all vagrant impulses, lies the moral training of intellectual work. 

The process of adjustnent which education requires from the law- 
givers and state can be but briefly touched upon. How can the 
diverse elements of poverty, toil, and vice be drawn into the amel- 
iorating influence of intelligence is the question presenting itself to 
every nation. Under our free form of government it is a question 
that concerns each of us, that those who participate in the control of 
the state should possess the intelligence without which this right can- 
not be exercised properly. In this sense education becomes a national 
question. In her patient toil to educate the freed race, the South 
has met with the sympathy of the whole land, and has obtained 
recognition by the highest political body of the country in deciding 
that the nation should extend to it a helping hand. 


The Common School and Morality. 


J. W. Stearns, LL.D., of Madison, Wis., read an ably-prepared 
paper on *‘ The Common School and Morality.’ An abstract of 
the learned document shows that the sum of influences which con- 
tribute to the formation of character is called moral education, and 
therefore the moral aspect of school work is to be discussed. ‘The 
discusssion was summed up as follows : 

That the moral education afforded by the schools is all perva- 
sive ; found properly in the teaching of every class, in the general 
arrangement; above all, in the management and discipline of the 
schools, the supreme purpose of which ought to be to form charac- 
ten, . 

That the effect is limited not only by the nature of the pupil, 
but by the tone and tendency of surrounding social life. 

That the morality taught is secular, enforcing principles which 
have been demonstrated by human experience and underlie social or- 
der, thus leading to religion through recognition of the moral order 
of the universe. 

That the elements of this work are, first, the formation of right 
habits ; second, the inculcation of fixed principles and right ideals ; 
and third, the development of moral judgment. We are too often 
satisfied with the first alone, which leaves the result unintelligent 
and unstable. 

That these are accomplished together by instruction and manage- 
ment, whose constant aim is to reach the intelligence and conscience 
of the child and bring him into sympathy and co-operation. 

That the fundamental virtues to be cultivated are, first, justice, 
honesty, truthfulness, kindness, politeness; and second, purity, 
self-control, industry, prudence, reverence, and courage. 

That success in their cultivation is conditional upon the character 
of the teacher, the maintaining of right relations, and the proper 
direction of public opinion in the schools. 

That formal lessons in morals are valuable chiefly in the primary 
schools, and altogether subsidiary in importance to the general 
spirit and aims of the work thus outlined. 


Following the reading of the above a ten minutes’ recess was 
taken. 
Discussion. 
On motion, the discussions were limited to ten minutes each. 


Prof. G. Stanley Hall, of Baltimore, Md., opened the discussion 
on Mr. Stearns’ paper. We should not teach precepts unless we see 
that they ah onan out, and to fail in this is a weakness. Thor- 
ough hygiene is necessary for stability to moral character. The 
body should be healthy to secure a good, active mind. We educate 
the memory, the senses, the muscles, and we will not do our com- 
plete work until we train the whole body. While brain-building, 
we must appreciate the fact that good health is a necessity to the 
moral elevation of the scholar. There is nothing that blunts moral- 
ity like stupidity. Nervousness among teachers should be depre- 
cated in all cases. Certain dispositions have been inoculated into 
school children. He favored the teaching of music, as rhythm is a 
necessity. All schools should be removed from partisan or political 
influences. 

William Ross, of Seneca Co., said that to teach morals teachers 
should practice what they preach. 


Dr. E. E. White, of Cincinnati, O., desired to supplement what 
Prof. Hall had said. He argued that the morality taught is secu- 
lar. No moral training in our public schools will rise above a me- 
chanical measure unless backed by a religious and vital motive. 
We must not shut our eyes to this vital element; must recognize 
the light that illuminates the soul and comes down from the Au- 
thor. Religion should breathe its ennobling influence upon the 
child. To accomplish this the teacher must be fed from a higher 
source and show his reverence by every act in the school-room. We 
must look higher than the mere authority of man. We must lift 
the soul of the child. The teacher must throw around the child a 
religious atmosphere. 

A brief recess was taken. 


Teacher’s Tenure of Office. 

Henry Randall Waite, Ph.D., of Boston, Mass., read a thought- 
ful and finely prepared paper, ‘“‘ The Teacher’s Tenure of Office.”’ 

He said that equipment of men and women in every sphere of life 
is a fundamental necessity, in view of which we can bestow neither 
too much nor too careful attention upon the schools. The public 
schools and the teachers are to be duly recognized as among the ac- 
tive efficiencies which we vaguely describe as the ‘‘ civil service.” 
Regarding our schools as parts of our civic machinery, and our 
teachers as public servants, we shall find no lack of opportunity for 
the application of civil service reform in the conduct of our common 
oath He then spoke, first, of the tenure of office, as related-to 
the character and success of the teacher; second, as affecting the 
teacher’s profession; third, as related to the educational stand- 
ard; fo , as related to the work of the normal school; fifth, as 
related to the character of our future men and women; sixth, the 

nsibility for the evils, and the remedies. 

Tsssdions should be given to the fundamental problem, how 
to bring the best talent to the work of public jnstruction and how 
to keep it there. Having traced the cause of the evils, Dr. Waite 
suggested the following remedies: Let all who feel a necessity 
for the reform, organize for the purpose of bringing to bear, in 
each state, the influence of intelligent public sentiment. Let the 
appointing power be placed in the hands of men of high intelli- 
rence, who will become the friends and counsellors of the teachers. 

t our legislators demand the compliance of local tax-payers and 
school officers, with such statutory previsions for the support and 
retention of competent teachers as shall secure a remuneration pro- 
portioned to the character of the services rendered. Place the ab- 


solute control of our public schools in the hands of state boards 
in part chosen by yote of the teachers of that state, 


Discussion. 

Wm. A. Mowry, of Boston, Mass., opened the discussion by re- 
ferring to the difficulties to be overcome to bring about the sug- 
gested remedies. There are difficulties surrounding tenure of office 
which render it a difficult problem. Permanency leads to greater 
skill. Whatever gives permanency to the teacher’s work is desira- 
ble; anything that leads to the contrary is undesirable. Poor and 
inexperienced teachers are leading obstacles to reform. The public 
school service needs and demands better equipped teachers. 

John Haneock, LL.D., of Ohio, believed that the best work per- 
formed by teachers is shown by those who have been given proper 
time to complete it, without being continually harrassed by the pos- 
sibilities of the near future. Efficient work is desirable. Tenure 
of office should apply to those who properly train themselves for 
school work. The selection of school officers should be removed 
from the arena of partisanship. 

Business. 

Secretary Sheldon read the list of committees appointed. The 
Committee on Nomination of Officers consisted of one from each 
state and territory represented, of which Prof. E. W. Coy of Ohio 
was chairman. 

The Committee on Resolutions consisted of seven members, of 
which Thomas W. Bicknell was chairman. 

President White submitted a report of the Council for 1884-5, 
Received and filed. 

Adjourned till 8 P. M. 


EVENING SESSION, 


The attendance at the evening session was very large, the spa- 
cious sanctuary being filled. 

Psychological Inquiry. 

W. T. Harris, LL.D., of Concord, Mass., read a paper on ** Psy- 
chological Inquiry,”’ of which the following is an abstract : 

1. Learn to do by doing, is a nceddiadent statement of the great 
principle of education through self-activity, which has been made so 
popular by Diesterweg and Froebel. 

2. Mr. Harris showed the discrimination of life from mind, dilat- 
ing upon Aristotle’s distinction between plant, animal, and rational 
life, and showed that self-activity was the basis of all. 

4. The speaker dwelt upon the three stages of intellect, — sense 
ars pan representation, and thinking, — and pointed out that the 

asis of sense perception was self-activity. 

5. There are three s of thinking: Abstract thinking, the 
lowest stage, because it thinks of objects as isolated, independent 
things, and ignores the importance of relations. Concrete thinking, 
a higher and truer mode of thought, because it thinks of things 
in their relations and mutual dependence, and recognizes their re- 
lations as essential conditions. Scientific thinking is the highest 
phase of all, since it thinks relations, in their totality as a system. 

6. Science aims to find the place of every thing and every event 
in some system. In a scientific system every fact throws light on 
every other fact, and each is illuminated by all. 

7. In this we find again our principle of self-activity. The whole 
system of relations is necessarily self-relation, and its basis is self- 
activity as the ultimate principle of explanation, and here science 
and religion harmonized. 

8. Mr. Harris spoke of physiological psychology, and its method 
of employing introspection in conjunction with external obser- 
vation. 

9. Subdivision and specialization are the necessary conditions of 
successful scientific investigation. Specialization presupposes a di- 
vision of the field of inquiry that is based on an a priori principle. 

10. In the psychology of the schoolroom the speaker found cer- 
tain difficulties in the way of smooth progress in the several 
branches: (a) From the symbolical to the conventional stage of 
consciousness (the kindergarten system to the primary school). 
(6) Arithmetic stage, from simple numbers to ratios and fractions, 
thence to algebraic methods; from simple etymology in grammar 
to syntax, analysis, and logic. 

11. He spoke of the vicious psychology which treats the mind as 
a thing with so-called properties or faculties, rather than a self- 
activity with degrees of self-development, and closed by showing 
the relation of intellect to feeling and will. 

The above paper was pone | at length. 


THIRD DAY — TuHuRsDAY MORNING. 


The general session of the National Educational Association was 
called to order in the First Methodist Episcopal church this 
morning by President Soldan, after which prayer was offered by 
Hon. John Eaton. 

How to Learn. 


Rey. A. D. Mayo, of Boston, Mass., read a valuable paper on 
‘* How to Learn.”” He said that two examples of the famous 
maxims of Comenius: ‘‘ We learn to do by doing,’’ were shown in 
the case of a poor, self-made man in a Florida pine woods, wholly 
uneducated and dependent on the outside world for nothing but the 
tire of his cart-wheels and the millstones that ground his corn, 
making every other implement for his whole subsistence, and work- 
ing out his temporal salvation on his own line of operation. He 
was a veritable human curiosity, working everything out of himself 
with industry, patience, and self-sacrifice. But lacking the educa- 
tion that comes from contact with men, the knowledge of what has 
been done and the mental power that couples one’s self to the human 
race, he had come to nothing save a new object-lesson to illustrate 
what any man anywhere comes to who tries to get on by a literal 
acting out of the useful maxim, ‘‘ We learn to do by doing.”’ 

Contrasted to this was the career of the famous architect, coming 
home from his studies abroad with his imagination full of forms of 
ideal beauty, which were materialized into scores of noble buildings 
in different cities and states. He also learned ‘‘ to do by doing.” 
What we call our individuality is the least part of us; only that 
little angle in which we are differentiated from the glorious, com- 
mon human nature whereby we are made in the image of Almighty 
God So, while it is necessary that we should hold up in the new 
schools of our new land the adage of wise old Comenius, we shal] 
make the worst failure of the ages if we fall into the conceit that 
we are set up here on this western continent to begin from thé be- 
ginning and make‘all things new. 

There is an absurd provincialism of a new country that does not 
know there has been any life of the ages before; where man stands 
up a creature without a past; to whom history is only a last year’s 
almanac ; in whose light all the mighty achievements of mankind 
are matters of stolid indifference. Would not the habit of absolute 
reliance on individual observation and verification, essential as it is, 
become the most misleading of all delusions, sending forth into a 
new and forming civilization a generation of eager and powerful 
youth with the impression that this world virtually began with 
George Washington, and all realms of life were a blank sheet on 
which the new gospel must be written by every graduate? Why, 
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Boston, JULY 23, 1885. 


Tue JOURNAL WISHES ALL TEACHERS A PLEASANT 
VACATION. IT PROPOSES NOW TO “GO ON A VACA- 
TION” ITSELF, AND WILL BE “ OUT OF TOWN” FOR 
THE NEXT TWO WEEKS. Ovr NExtT Issue 
WILL BE Avéust 13. 


ErrHER we, or our readers, or both, are to be congrat- 
ulated upon the fullness of our reports, last week and this, 
of the great meetings at Newport and Saratoga. By 
sending letters to all who were to read papers at either of 
these meetings, asking for abstracts, we had in hand, be- 
fore the meetings began, reports of many of the lectures 
and papers. Last week’s issue was almost entirely taken 
up with the reports of Newport, Chautauqua, Harris- 
burg. New York, ete. This week the papers and discus 
sions at Saratoga are so fully given as to leave very 
little space for anything else. 


THE most noticeable feature of the Saratoga meeting 
was the cordial good feeling that pervaded the entire 
gathering. All sections of the country were represented, 
and there were even members present from all the clans, 
but the only spirit observable was the true spirit of Amer- 
ican educational men and women. 


ANOTHER peculiarity of this convention was, that very 
little time was spent in routine business, but all the pre- 
cious hours were devoted to the great work of the Associ- 
ation, papers, and discussions. 


It was a pleasure to meet such a man as Hon. James S. 
Rollins, of Missouri, who, though not a teacher and not 
directly connected with educational affairs, attends the 
annual meetings of the National Educational Association, 
of which he is a life member. He came as delegate from 
his state, and offered a strong and well-worded resolu 
tion indorsing General Eaton and the Bureau of Education, 
which was passed unanimously without a reference. He 
also advocated, in a stirring and vigorous speech, national 
aid to education. Major Rollins was in Congress during 
the war, and was a loyal supporter of the Union cause. 
He has for twenty years past advocated the leading 
educational movements in the state of Missouri. 


Ir should also be observed that the women had a large 
share in the proceedings and deliberations of the Associ- 
ation and its departments. At least one new name was 
added to the list of women members of the Council. Sev- 
eral excellent women were placed upon the board of 
officers of the Association. 

Thursday morning’s session might well be called “the 
women’s meeting.” Dr. Mayo, well known as a true 
friend to the interests of women, made the opening address. 
Then followed Miss Clara Conway, Mrs. Julia Lathrop 


Mrs. Heath. The attendance and aid of women was 
more conspicuous than sometimes in the past, and in this 
respect indicates the better sentiment of to-day, and fore- 
shadows the character of the future. 


MopeRkNs must not flatter themselves that all the im- 
provements in educational matters are of recent origin. 
In an address delivered before the American Institute of 
Instruction in 1841, by Hon. Horace Mann, we find the 
following : 


‘* The plan of teaching words first has succeeded, wherever it has 
been fairly tried; and 1 have no doubt that it will soon wholly su- 
persede the old and doleful method of beginning with the al- 
phabet.”” 


Neither must it be supposed that liberality on the part 
of the railroads is of late years only. In 1844 the-same 


‘| Association held its meeting in Portland, Me., and the fol- 


lowing is an extract from the record of proceedings for 


that year : 


**It was moved by Mr. G. B. Emerson, that the thanks of the 
Institute be presented to the directors of the Eastern Railroad, for 
liberally granting free seats in their cars to Portland and back, to 
the officers, members, lecturers, and other friends of the Institute 
who passed over the road for the purpose of attending the Insti- 


4 tute meetings. Passed unanimously.”’ 


Iv is quite evident that the whole work of education is 
taking a long step forward. Better methods are coming 
into use, based on a truer philosophy and carried out 
with more and more intelligence. The people are every- 
where manifesting a wider and deeper interest in all ed- 
ucational problems. The normal school is coming to be 
better understood, and its true work more highly appre- 
ciated. But nowhere is there more convincing proof of 
the immense gain we are making than in the character 
and outcome of the great educational conventions. The 
meeting of the American Institute of Instruction at New- 
port was attended by between sixteen hundred and two 
thousand persons; more than thirteen hundred became 
members. 

At the Saratoga meeting of the National Educational 
Association, fifteen hundred and seventy persons were en- 
rolled at the hotels and boarding-houses by the committee 
on entertainment. The treasurer received about $1,300, 
as membership fees. ‘These meetings were the largest ever 
held, excepting, of course, the Madison meeting, possibly 
the meeting at Chicago, and the gatherings at Fabyan’s. 
In respect to the character of the papers and discus- 
sions, at both these great meetings, the reader has only to 
note carefully the pages of this issue and our paper of 
last week to see that they are of rare excellence. It is 
safe to say that the strong positions taken upon important 
questions by distinguished educators were due to the ad- 
vanced movement of thought among the people, and which 
could not have been possible ten, or even five, years ago. 
The next meeting of the National, it is understood, 
will be west of the Mississippi, but whether at Topeka or 
Denver has not yet transpired. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Three important things must “form a junction” to 
assure a successful meeting of such a body as the National 
Educational Association. First, that the grand army of 
educators should be marshalled by a true commander-in- 
chief ; second, that every man and woman relied on for 
service should “come to time”; third, that the comrort 
and general good feeling of the mass of people should be 
so established that all may be in fair condition to face the 
inevitable weariness of a convention week. 

In the recent convention of this association, at Saratoga, 
the first and last of these conditions were amply secured. 
Everybody acknowledged the wondrous fidelity and pro- 
digious industry of President Soldan in the preparation, 
and his tonic courtesy in presiding over the convention, a 
courtesy which guarded the assembly from the invasion of 
thé chronic bore and crank and left every person con- 
vinced of the thorough kindliness and justice of the man. 
Equal praise belongs to Dr. E. E. White, to whose pains- 
taking intelligence in working up, and rare skill in direc- 
tion, the unusual success of this year’s session of the 
Council is largely due. In the choice of the new presi- 
dent of the Association, Dr. N. A. Calkins, and of Principal 
Hagar of the Salem Normal School as president of the 
Council, both of these bodies have the assurance of similar 


Williams, Mrs. Anna Randall Diehl, Miss Morris, and 


be, 


qualities in the management of the coming year. The 


cheapest commodity in the Republic is criticism of officials, 
and many a brilliant and incisive “ educator” can fill the 
columns of a journal with smart and contemptuous com- 
ments of the board of direction of such a body as the 
National Association, who would go to pieces, before 


noon of the first day’s session, in the attempt to breast the 
conflicting winds of the turbulent pedagogic realm. 

Concerning the second element, the corresponding fidelity 
of distinguished men and women in keeping their engage- 
ments, this somewhat curious result has appeared: that, 
whereas, a large per cent. of the eminent names announced 
on the program failed to materialize, at Saratoga, last 
week ; yet, on the whole, there has not been a more profit- 
able meeting of this body for many years. The great 
assembly flowed on steadily, closing over these sinking 
celebrities with scarcely a ripple, and some good man or 
woman was always on hand, with sails spread, to join the 
stately procession. And in this revelation may we not 
read two important lessons’ First, that whatever an 
eminent educator may not do, he certainly ought to keep 
his engagements. Especially, if in doubt, should he give 
ample notice to the management and avoid the mistake 
of sending a roll of manuseript in his place, or nominating 
his substitute. People do not travel a thousand miles, in 
midsummer, to listen to the reading even of good papers 
that could better be read at home; and every person in- 
vited to stand half an hour before such a body as this is 
asked as much on account of his personality as his philos- 
ophy. Second: we again express our growing protest 
against the over-crowding of these convention programs. 

The result of this practice is, the provoking failure 
of distinguished speakers which leaves the common 
hearer in uncertainty, and the suppression of the vast body 
of intelligent members in favor of a limited company, who 
unconsciously form the habit, in their addresses, of talking 
at each other from their respective cloud-peaks, with small 
concern for the-somewhat mystified world below. Is it 
not possible so to weed out the convention program that 
the mass of teachers who often come up at sacrifice of 
time and money, may be reasonably sure of one valuable 
paper at each session; while, by some application of new 
educational “method” or “device,” a large number of 
eminent persons may be brought before the meeting to be 
seen and heard long enough to leave an impression upon 
the audience? At present, a teacher may come up to our 
annual gathering and go away without having known, by 
sight, one of fifty of the really noted persons present ; 
to say nothing of the fact that a fresh, five-minute deliver- 
ance from any one of these persons would be far more inter- 
esting than the ponderous performance of some one of these 
distinguished pedagogists. Of course, we understand the 
perils of an undirected, miscellaneous debate; but there 
should be sufficient power of adaptation and tact in our 
boards of management to bring in something that will 
enable these great throngs of people to avail themselves 
of the highest ability actually present. The association 
will be held next year in the new country, beyond the 
Mississippi, and the meeting should be made a fresh and 
powerful symposium of those who have something to say 
because, during the year, they have done something worth 
talking about. 

‘The persons whose physical strength permitted 
them to visit and really keep the run of the department 
meetings held in the afternoon, report that the work therein 
was of unusual value. One excellent tendency of these 
smaller assemblies is manifest in their careful organization 
for continuous work. There is no reason why each of these 
departments should not, in its own way, become a sort of 
council, working out through observation, experiment, and 
experience what the central council may discuss from the 
stand-point of pedagogic philosophy. 

In regard to the more homely matter of the material 
surroundings and personal comfort of the large body attend- 
ing this convention we may say, with no disparagement 
of former years, that never has this important side of con- 


vention week been more successfully attended to. For 


this we are indebted to the energetic authorities of Sara- 
toga, and, especially, to the courteous gentleman who pre- 
sides at Congress Hall. Every guest of this pleasant 
place of entertainment will go home to sound the praises 
of its landlord and recommend a similar visitation to all 
traveling friends. As far as we can learn, the entertain- 
ment was satisfactory in all places recommended. It is 


impossible to calculate the effect on the entire outcome of 
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convention week from this leisurely and easy intermingling 
of fifteen hundred people on the broad piazzas, in the spa- 
cious drawing-rooms and under the graceful elms of this most 
sociable of American watering-places. If the phonograph 
could have caught up simply the good educational talk 
that went on through these two weeks of meetings in Sara- 
toga, a book could be issued that every thoughtful man in 
the country would be compelled to read. This element, 
the adaptation of a place for the social intermingling of 
visitors, Should always be an important consideration in 
the choice of locality. 

One good effect of taking the National Convention west 
will be that the association, during the week of its delib- 
erations, will actually feel the presence of the state in 
which it meets. It is the misfortune of the older civiliza- 
tion, east of the Alleghanies, that the educational frater- 
nity have somewhat lost the habit of mutual support, or even 
close sympathy. Especially is this true of the great state 
of New York, so rich in good schools and admirable teach- 
ers. So will it not be, we are confident, if either of 
the trans-Mississippi states, now desirous of our visitation, 
attempts to entertain us next summer. We shall nowhere 
tind another Saratoga; but whether we go to Kansas or 
Colorado, we shall feel ourselves in the presence of that 
most inspiring organism in modern civilization, a new 
American commonwealth, working in hope and energy 
and boundless enthusiasm, through its teachers, in behalf 
of the children in the good time to come. 


THE meeting at Saratoga was attended by an unusually large 
number of prominent educators from all sections of the country. 
Among those whose names we recall were : 

General John Eaton, United States Comr. of Education. 

Hon. John D. Philbrick, late supt. of schools, Boston. 

Hon. Henry Barnard, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Hon. J. P. Wickersham. late supt. of schools of Pennsylvania. 

Zalmon Richards, of Washington, D. C, 

David N. Camp, late supt. of schools of Conn. 

Thomas W. Bicknell, of Boston. 

S. T. Dutton, supt. of schools of New Haven. 

James MeAllister, supt. of schools of Philadelphia. 

F. Louis Soldan, of St. Louis, Mo. 

Julius D. Dreher, prest. Roanoke College, of Virginia. 

Edward E. Sheib, of Louisiana. 

Dr. J. W. Stearns, of Wisconsin. 

Dr. E. E. White, of Ohio. _ 

Dr. N. A. Calkins, of New York. 

W. E. Sheldon, of Boston, Mass. 

President E. C. Hewett, of Illinois. 

Principal C. C. Rounds, of New Hampshire. 

Principal G. A. Robinson, of Augusta, Me. 

Eugene Bouton, of New York. 

Principal Sarah E. Doyle, of Rhode Island. 

Hon. T. B. Stockwell, of Rhode Island. 

Dr. Merrick Lyon, of Rhode Island. 

Principal J. Milton Hall, of Rhode Island. 

Principal J. M. Nye, of Rhode Island. 

Supt. A, F. Pease, of Rhode Island. 

Rev. A. D. Mayo, of Boston, Mass. 

Supt. Le Roy D. Brown, Ohio. 

Supt. W. N. Barringer, Newark, N. J. 

Supt. H. T. Jones, of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Edward Brooks, of Philadelphia. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall, of Maryland. 

Miss Clara Conway, of Tennessee. 

Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg, of Boston, Mass. 

President Robert Allyn, of Illinois. 

Dr. F. M. Balliet, of Illinois. 

Supt. R. W. Stevenson, of Columbus, Ohio. 

Supt. S. S. Parr, of Indiana. 

Principal Irwin Shepard, of Minnesota. 

W. W. W. Jones, of Nebraska. 

Supt. Aaron Gove, of Denver, Col. 

Prof. W. H. Payne, of Michigan. 

Dr. William T. Harris, of Massachusetts. 

Prof. 8S. N. Fellows, of Iowa. 

Prof. J. H. Canfield, of Kansas. 

Mrs. Delia Lathrop Williams, of Ohio. 

Mrs. D. C. Heath, of Boston, Mass. 

Prof. S. R. Thompson, of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. David Murray, of New York. 

Prof. E. J. James, of Philadelphia. 

Prof. E. W. Coy, of Cincinnati. 

Prof. Clarence oh Meleney, of New Jersey. 

George P. Brown, of Indiana. 

Prof. E. E. Smith, of Indiana. 

Otto F uchs, of Maryland. 

President Thomas J. Gray, of Minnesota. 

Supt. John W. Holcombe, of Indiana. 

Mrs. Elizabeth F. Dimock, of Chicago. 

Principal D, B. Hagar, of Salem, Mass. 

Principal Albert G. Boyden, Bridgewater, Mass. 
Th ore F, Seward, of New York. 

F. H. Brand, of Madison, Wis. 

. N. Hailmann, of La Porte, Ind. 

Miss Sarah B, Cooper, of Oswego, New York. 
Mrs, Clara A. Burr, of Oswego, New York. 
Mrs, Elizabeth Powell Bond, of Florence, Mass. 
Michigan. 

of New York. 


epson, New Haven, Conn. 
= L. R. Klemm, of Ohio. 
Ad M. Giffin, of New Jersey. 
De. Henry Randall Waite, of Boston, Mass. 
John Hancock, LL.D., of Ohio. 
ow ane Ph.D., of New York. 
- Wz een, of Syracuse, New York. 
Dr. J. H, Hoose, of New York. 


re Ly Marble, supt. of schools of Worcester, Mass. 


Stone, supt. of schools, Springfield, Mass. 
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SECOND DAY — Wepnespay. P. M. 


(Continued from page 95.) 


in our education, can we not take up one good thing without drop- 
ping another ? Let us beware, lest we find ourselves reposing off 
on the side track of the ‘‘ through route,’’ along which a new gen- 
eration may be carried to a better civilization. 


Discussion. 


W. H. Hailmann, of LaPorte, Ind., said that the term ** New Ed- 
ucation ’’ is entirely misapplied. 

_ 4. Richards, of, Washington, D.C., held that the new education 
is nothing more than the old education. 

Dr. Brooks of Pennsylvania argued that there was such a thing 
as “* New Edueation,”’. but it contained no new ideas. What was 
in the minds of the few is now being put into the minds of the 
many. What centuries ago was held by a mere handful is now 
being taught in every séhool in the land. We learn certain things 
by doing, and others by mental activity. 


The Child’s Environment. 


Miss Clara Conway, of Memphis, ‘Tenn., read a very able paper 
on ‘* The Child’s Environment,’ of which the following is an 
abstract : 

1, Culture, nature, and the divine form a trinity of environment ; 
parallel lines from the infinite to the finite, the absolute to the rela- 
tive, the real to the apparent. Physical environment, climate, food 
and occupation; mental environment, heredity, government, and 
institutions. Education, as a moral environment, includes manners, 
beliefs, and all the influences that help in the formation of char- 
acter. 

2. How does the question of moral environment affect us as 
teachers ? Every human being responsible to God, and under per- 
sonal obligation to society; this nsibility proportioned to his 
light ; we may be his only light. Our first duty to the child is to 
help him recognize the divine idea within his soul. 
3. Faith is the first characteristic of childhood; trust, its embod- 
iment. Faith makes him believe that all things are possible to him. 
Encourage this faith, and nature will speak her own message to his 
soul. If necessary to repress a too fearless self-confidence, loving 
kindness is the means. The true teacher creates a new moral 
environment about the child; one who is petulant, passionate, and 
unjust, is at the head of a school of vice. 
4. The child is born into an infinite school; takes lessons from 
every power in nature. To awaken and develop this power is to 
ee the child in harmony with God. This is the highest motive. 
uch an awakening gives power of will, affection, and thought ; 
wer to judge, reason, and generalize ;_ power to select and use the 

t{ means to govern himself and lead others; a perfect moral 

environment is thus created. 
5, Heredity is only a habit ; the philosophers claim if the new sur- 
roundings can be made to favor the fixity of an acquired habit, the 
future progress of the race is mainly in our hands. We first change 
the surroundings of the ill-born or ill-bred child, and then labor for 
his yey mee in the new condition; that is for a complete adapta- 
tion to his environment. Science tells us that happiness is the har- 
mony between an organism and its environment. 
6. Words to young teachers. The ground of culture lies in 
nature, not in calling. Faithfulness is all. false conformity 
begets weakness. Cultivate a charm of manner ; personal magnetism 
is a tremendous power. Move steadily on, believing in the right 
and in the power of your mission; carping criticism cannot harm 
you. Seek the best means possible. In the sharp battle between 
the old and the new, keep your temper and guard your tongue. 
The ‘perfection of tolerance is to tolerate intolerance.”’ ake 
these resolves your own to-day, and work them out nobly in your 
lives. 
Discussion. 
Mrs. D. Lathrop Williams, of Ohio, said that the environment of a 
child is constantly changing, and that one child is not an exact repro- 
duction of another. Methods must be constantly changed, from 
the kindergarten up to the college. 
Mrs. Heath. Mr. Dutton, Mrs. Dihl, and Miss Morris also spoke 
in relation to Miss Conway’s paper, which was highly commended. 


Officers for 1885-86. 


Prof. E. W. Coy of Ohio, chairman of the Committee on Nom- 

inations, submitted the following report, which was accepted and 

adopted. 

President—N. A. Calkins of New York. 

Secretary—W. E. Sheldon of Massachusetts. 

Treasurer—E. C. Hewett of Illinois. 

Vice-Presidents—F. Louis Soldan of Missouri, 8S. T. Dutton of Connecticut, 

James MacAlister of Pennsylvania, L. D. Brown of Ohio, Julius D. Dreher 

of Virginia, S. M. Finger of North Carolina, Edward E. Sheib of Louisiana, 

J. Baldwin of Texas, J. W. Stearns of Wisconsin, J. L. Pickard of Iowa, Z. 

Richards of the District of Columbia, Ella C. Sabin of Oregon. 

Cegnetnore-at-Large—-Sane Eaton of the District of Columbia, E. E. White 
0. 


of 
Counsellors—W. J. Corthell of Maine, C. C. Rounds of New Hampshire, 
Justus Dartt of Vermont, Sarah E. Doyle of Rhode Island, Chas. D. Hine of 
Connecticut, —— McLean of New York, W. N. Barringer of New Jersey, 
H. 8. Jones of Pennsylvania, G. Stanley Hall of Maryland, S. C. Armstrong 
of Virginia, S. B. Brown of West Virginia, Chas. E. Taylor of North Caro- 
lina, V. C, Dibble of South Carolina, J. M. F. Irwin of Georgia, Julia F. Tut- 
weiler of Alabama, J. R. Preston of Mississippi, E. Nicholson of Louisiana, 
O. V. Hayes of Arkansas, Clara Conway of Tennessee, W. D. Parker of Wis- 
consin, B. D. Allen of Ly mona Robt- Stevenson of Ohio, O. 8. Westcott of 
Illinois, 8. 8S. Parr of Indiana, nry Sabin of Lowa, Irwin Shepard of Min- 
nesota, J. S. Cowdin of Florida, H. C. Spear of Kansas, E. H. Long of Mis- 
souri, W. W. W. Jones of Nebraska, John Swett of California, A. Gove of 
Colorado, G. C. Hall of Arizona, F. H. Crawford of Orpen J.M. Fendley of 
Texas, J. S. Ingraham of Washington Territory, J. M. Coyner of Utah, W. 
H. H. Beadle of Dakota, A. 8. Nichols of Montana, John Hitz of District of 
Columbia, J. H. Covell of the Indian Territory, Chas. S. Young of Nevada, 
Larkin Dunton of Massachusetts, W. H. Payne of Michigan. 


The Teaching of Physics. 


Charles K. Wead, of Ann Arbor, Mich., presented a paper on 
‘* The Teaching of Physics in Common Schools.” 

This paper is based mainly on the collection of opinions of Amer- 
ican and European educators, on the subject of ‘* Physics-teach- 
ing,”’ recently published by the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion. In the hope of promoting greater uniformity in our schools, 
the paper attempts to outline those principles and methods most 
likely to be approved by experienced teachers. It considers the op- 
portunities of the primary and secondary schools, and the difficul- 
ties they have to contend with, and the benefits of the study of 
physics, by the inductive method, — the method of investigation as 
opposed to the method of authority. For high schools it is sug- 

ted, as a compromise, that a few weeks be spent in strietly in- 
Gnotive work before the text-book is taken up. The value of lab- 
oratory work cannot be determined till a fuller report is had of the 
results of experience, and till the term is used with more diserim- 
ination. 

In conclusion the following points were presented for discussion 
and approval : 

1. The primary reason for the teaching of physics in our schools 
is the peculiar mental training it can give; for the trained mind is 
better able to acquire and to use facts than one that is untrained. 


2. The ideal course of study in physics, toward which we should 


strive as rapidly as competent teachers are found, includes, in the 
primary at least, one hour a week for a year. 

5. The best results will be obtained if in all grades the teaching 
is inductive in spirit rather than dogmatic. Little time should be 
spent on facts, principles, or deductions, that cannot be made thor- 
oughly clear by observation or experiment. In the grammar school, 
special attention should be given to the study of common instruments 
and the industrial applications of physical principles. 

4. Some study of [ysis should be required for admission to col- 
lege, both for the ie of the student and to improve the charac- 
ter of the work, both in college and in secondary school. 

5. A committee of experienced teachers should be appointed by 
this Association, who may co-operate with any similar committees 
from other educational or scientific bodies, to consider, without dis- 
paragement of other studies, linguistic or scientific, how physics- 
teaching in our schools may be improved and made more uniform 
throughout the country. 


Organization of Teachers’ Associations. 
Prof. E, E. Smith, of Lafayette, Ind., made the following mo- 
tion, which was read for information and afterward taken up and 
referred to the Executive Committee for action, as recommended : 


Whereas, It is evident that the territory of the United States is too large to 
be embraced in the meetings of one teachers’ association ; and 

Whereas, The motto of all teachers’ orn should be “the greatest 
good to the greatest number,” and especially to that large majority of teach- 
ers whose pay is limited in amount ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the chair to take Into 
consideration and ascertain, by correspondence or otherwise, the advisa- 
bility of aiding in the organization of a limited number of co-operating but 
self-regulating Teachers’ Associations in various rtions of the United 
States ; this committee to report at the meeting of the National Associa- 
tion one year from this time. 

In the evening Albert 8S. Bickmore, Supt. of the National 
Museum of Natural History, New York city, gave a lecture on 


** Coral, and Coral Islands,’’ with illustrations. 


FOURTH DAY —Fripay MorNING. 


The National Educational Association, in general session, reas- 
sembled in the First Methodist Episcopal church, at 9.15 o’clock. 
President Soldan in the chair. Prayer was offered by Mr. Bar- 
ringer. 

A special report on the Higher Education of Women, by Mrs. 
May Wright Sewall, of Indianapolis, Ind., Wm. T. Harris, LL.D., 
of Concord, Mass., and Wm. E. Sheldon, A.M., of Boston, Mass., 
was read by the latter, and adopted. 

LeRoy D. Brown, of Ohio, was elected assistant secretary. 

A communication from the Music Teachers’ National Association 
was received and referred. 


Teaching as a Business. 


C. W. Bardeen, of Syracuse, N. Y., read an interesting paper on 
‘* Teaching as a Business for Men,”’ of which the following is an 
abstract : 

1, Statistics show: That the average income of men teachers 
compares favorably with that of the professions, but that the range 
of compensation is comparatively limited, and that as a rule, expe- 
rience of considerable extent is regarded as a disqualification. 

2. Hence, as a business, teaching ranks below first-class; for 
while it engages the first services of college-bred young men who 
must earn money, it fails to hold the ablest of them, and those that 
continue do so at a pecuniary disadvantage, in proportion as they 
are qualified to excel. 

3. The remedy lies: Not in general increase of wages; not in 
pensions to retired teachers, not entirely in abolishing annual elec- 
tions; but in promoting discriminatiof in the selection of teachers, 
that unfit candidates may be rejected and the fittest secured at any 
price. 

4, Some practical suggestions in this direction. 


The Industrial School Question. 


Thomas Hampson, of Washington, PD. ©., read a paper on 
‘‘The Decline of Apprenticeship, and the Industrial School 
Question in the United States.”’ He said, among other things: 

That the defects in the existing apprenticeship system are of 
such a character, it was argued, that no satisfactory modification of 
it can be reasonably expected. As a partial substitute for it, it 
was recommended that every manufacturing city of considerable 
size should provide good scientific instruction in the evening, free 
of cost, drawing to be given a prominent place, and the instruction 
to be practical in character and bearing directly on the local indus- 
tries. For instruction in the day time in such cities, it was advised 
that there should be one or more well equipped manual-labor 
schools, to be attended by a succession of four or five volunteer 
classes from the public schools during two or three hours each day, 
the pupils volunteering to be excused from some of the literary 
studies of the regular course. 

A minor advantage that would follow the adoption of manual- 
labor schools by municipalities would be, that the school could be 
no longer reproached with unfitting pupils for working with their 
hands. The objection of cost was considered, but it was argued 
that this had been exaggerated; that private philanthropy would 
be likely to diminish it; and that, anyhow, manual-labor schools 
have as good a right to exist as some other educational establish- 
ments of less obvious value. 


Executive Session. 


The constitution was amended regulating the admission of ‘* edu- 
cational’ associations, ‘‘ upon the approval of the executive com- 
mittee.’’ 

Sec. W. E. Sheldon, of Boston, Mass., presented the report of 
the Committee on Necrology. It was shown that, considering the 
large membership, death had dealt kindly with the members, having 
removed but few. Among the number were Phineas Allen, of West 
Newton, Mass. ; C. W. Smith, Supt. of Schools in Co., 
Minn.; Henry B. Norton, councillor from California ; illiam 
Harvey Wells, an ex-president of the Association ; Charles Oliver 
Thompson, A.M., Ph.D., of Terre Haute, Ind. ; 

The Committee on Resolutions submitted a series of impor- 
tant resolutions, covering ‘‘ Kindergarten;”’’ ‘“‘ Supervision ; 
‘Higher Education of Women; ‘‘ Council Work ;”’ Use of 
Tools;’’ Drawing and Music;”’ ‘‘ National Educational Mau- 
seum ;’’ National Aid;’’ ‘‘ Indian Education ‘‘ Reading Oir- 
cles ;’’ and ‘‘ Sympathy with General Grant.” 

These resolutions will appear in a later issue. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The association was called to order at 6 p. m. by Prest. Soldan. 
Secretary Sheldon read a communication from the president of 
the National Music Teachers’ Association. Ordered printed in the 
volume of proceedings. 
The following telegram was also read : , 
MT. McGrREGOR, N, Y., July 17, 1885. 


Wo. E. SHELDON, Sec. Nat. Ed. Assoc., Congress Hall, Saratoga Springs: 
General Grant thanks the association for their resolutions, and wishes 


f cati test success. 
their efforts in the cause of edu on the grea F.D.@ ~ 


| 

Seaman, of Louisiana. & 
Prof. H. 
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Hon. Thos. W. Bicknell, of Massachusetts, presented the report 
of the Committee on Education at the New Orleans Exposition. 
After discussion, the reports were referred to the executive committee 
with power to print. 

Dr. Bicknell submitted a supplementary report of the committee 
on resolutions, which was adopted. 

The following resolution of thanks was also adopted : 

The hearty thanks of the Association are due and tendered to the various 
individuals, societies, and corporations in Saratoga Springs and abroad for 
valuable services rendered in connection with this tweniy-fifth annual meet- 
ing; first, to all railroad corporations granting reduced rates of fare to and 
from Saratoga, and all other concessiens; second, to all the proprietors and 
managers of hotels and boarding-houses, for reduced rates ; third, to the 
Board of Education of Saratoga Springs and the officers of churches and 

ublic a, for the use of their rooms for our meetings, and all other 
avors extended; fourth, to the writers of papers and the speakers who 
have contributed valuable educational thought by papers and discussions, 
and to Saratoga Springs for valuable reports; fifth, to President Soldan and 
his associates of the executive board for their unusual efforts to make the 
meeting a success in numbers and influence; and, lastly, to all others who 
by yoice, pen, or other effort have contributed of their yee to make this 
gathering one of the most interesting and profitable in the history of the As- 
sociation. 

The session closed with short addresses from representatives of 
the various sections of the United States. Principal ©. C. Rounds 
spoke for New England; J. H. Hoose for the Middle States; Dr. 

*. E. White and Prest. Geo. T. Fairchild of Kansas for the West- 
ern States; Miss Clara Conway, J. M. F. Irwin, and Supt. 8. M. 
Finger for the South. 

President Soldan, after some brief remarks of an appropriate 
character, introduced the president-elect, Prof. N. A. Calkins of 
New York, who delivered a brief address, and then declared the 
twenty-fifth annual session of the National Educational Association 


adjourned. 


THE DEPARTMENTS. 


FIRST DAY — WEDNESDAY, 1). 


ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT. 
The department met in the Methodist church, Wednesday, at 3 


o'clock p. m. 

W. N. Barringer, superintendent of schools of Newark, N. J., 
the president of the department, called the members to order, and 
on motion of Mr. Sheldon, of Massachusetts, was authorized to 
nominate a committee on nominations, and named the following : 

Joseph Clark, of New Jersey; E. J. James, of Pennsylvania; 
Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg, of North Carolina; A. W. Clancey, of Iowa; 
H. F. Harrington, of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Sheldon called attention to the large constituency of the 
members of this department, and regretted that it was not more 
largely reprepresented at this meeting. He hoped that a cordial 
weleome would be extended to one or more of the departments of 
the National Education Association, who might be induced to join 
the Elementary Department, and he remarked that the association 
had too many departments. He hoped that all interested in the 
study and investigation of elementary methods of instruction would 
be induced to consolidate and unite in a single department. 

The president then proceeded to give his inaugural address. It 
called attention to the rapid progress in the improvement of the 
methods of elementary instruction. It was full of eminently prac- 
tical suggestions. 

Mr. Zalmon Richards, of the District of Columbia, followed. 
He said it should be the aim of us all to gain power to do better 
work in our respective fields of work. 

An earnest appeal was made by Christine Schenck, of New York, 
for better moral instruction. 

The discussion was participated in by several. 

Paper by C. E. Meleney, of New Jersey. 

The president introduced Clarence E. Meleney, of New Jersey, 
who read a paper on *‘ The True Object of Early School Training.” 

The end of education is the development of character. A true 
character is attained by the perfect development of all the powers of 
body, mind, and heart. This work is not necessarily confined to 
higher institutions. The age when children enter school is the 
most critical period of life, hence the most appropriate time for the 
impression of moral ideas For educatio purposes there are 
three stages of school life, of seven years each: First, infancy ; 
second, childhood; third, youth. The present educational de- 
mands of the first period are more than children can accomplish. 
these are, first, demands of ambitious teachers; second, demands of 
school boards and parents. What should be reasonably demanded 
was next considered. First: Moral training, through the heart to 
the mind. The influences of home: fiirst, poor homes — neglected 
children ; second, rich homes — children left to the care of unsuit- 
able persons. For these classes the municipality should establish 
schools where children could be admitted at four years of age, and 
be trained by kindergarten methods. (The speaker said he had been 
trying to induce the people of New Jersey to adopt this law for 
some time, and was glad the Council yesterday had unanimously 
voted in favor of it.) The moral influences are greater in the school 
than elsewhere. Froebel recognized the importance of educating 
in the social circle. There is a demand in the state for moral edu- 
cation ; its need is manifest in all walks of life. The child must 
jearn truthfulness, honesty in work, fidelity to trust, obedience, 

t, reverence. Second: Training of the intellectual faculties. 
Mental and moral training should be simultaneous. The perfect 
development of the child is the plan of the Creator; this only fails 
from accident or wrong training. The method for accomplishing 
perfect development is the method of nature,—by systematic activ- 
ity. Activity lies at the foundation of education,— of all industries, 
of all progress. It is important to direct the activity of the child 
to develop a love of work and habits of industry. Activity directed 
to the proper acquisition of knowledge develops the power of ac- 

uiring. Proper teaching fits the child to become a self-teacher. 

raining of the faculties of perception, by the cultivation of the 
senses, forms the mental habits of observation, attention, reflection, 
memory. Activity is directed to work, to create, to adapt to useful 
purposes, to give to others the product of one’s labor. Our ele- 
mentary school can easily be adapted to this work. Teachers can 
be directed to it. Educators are in sympathy with it; but the pub- 
lic must be educated up to it. We teachers must have faith in our 
work,—be consistent and persevering,—must study t masters, 
must not copy methods, but become firmly grounded upon princi- 
ples, and be imbued with the true spirit. 

Other Addresses. 

Mr. Sheldon introduced Brother Azarias, president of Rock Hill 
College, Ellicott City, Md., to the department, and he briefly ex- 
pressed his deep interest in the work of training the young. 

Mrs. Heath, of Boston, said it was time that some sodtlente of a 
fundamental character should be solved. What we need at these 
conventions is plain, practical talks, explaining how good results 
have been actually worked out in the school-room. 


Paper by Zalmon Richards, Washington. 


_Za\mon Richards of Washington, D. C., then proceeded to read 
his paper on La ¢asan Educator,”’ 


ful, mental, and spiritual development which results from our envi- 
ronments. These environments constitute the language of nature, 
and are designed by our Heavenly Father as our educators. He is 
the best scholar who best understands this language of nature. As 
the whole book of nature cannot be read by our own observations 
aud experience, we must learn the observations and experience of 
others by the language of signs. One of the chief purposes of a 
school education is to prepare the yoang for the work of life, by 
teaching them this language of word-signs. The branches of school 
study ought to contain these lessons of nature in human language. 
Every branch has its own peculiar language, and the curriculum of 
school training should be used as the means of language training. 
Before a child can be taught arithmetic, he must learn the language 
of arithmetic. The same may be said of geography. history, and 
of every other school study. The elements of knowledge will, of 
course, be taught at the same time, as a preparation for the more 
complete study of the branches. Children waste half their school 
lives, because they try to master principles before they learn the 
language, which is used to represent principles in the books used. 
Hence we should have elementary reading books, which contain 
linguistie reading lessons ; arithmetical reading lessons ; geographi- 
cal and historical reading lessons; physiological, botanical and sci- 
entific reading lessons. When these are mastered, the children 
will be prepared to master the complete text-books, and engage in 
profitable supplementary reading. 


SECOND DAY. 


The Department met in the First Methodist Episcopal church, 
and was presided over by Mr. Barringer. 

The following officers were elected: President — John W. Hol- 
combe, of Indiana. Vice-President — Prof. L. R. Klemm, of 
Hamilton, 0. Secretary—Miss Maggie Sutherland, of Ohio. As- 
sistant-Secretary—Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg, of North Carolina. 

A motion was carried suggesting that the number of departments 
be reduced in number. The chair said that this expression would 
be placed in possession of the Board of Directors, and would be 
handed over to the new board for its consideration. 

Paper by L. R. Klemm, of Ohio. 

Prof. L. R. Klemm, of Hamilton, 0., read a paper on ‘* Meth- 
ods in Teaching Geography,’’ and also gave a number of illus- 
trations. 

The greatest lack in the study is the almost total ignoring of the 
necessary preliminay steps that will properly develop the minds of 
the scholars. The elementary method must be a correct one. If 
this method is properly imparted, the balance of the work can be 
safely conducted. The child should be educated to use its powers 
of observation ; should study nature. They should learn to distin- 
guish and sketch what they see for themselves. If schools are so 
located that excursions cannot be made for purposes of observation, 
plans of mountains, plains, rivers, ete., can be produced, and by 
this means impress the lessons on the minds of thescholars. We 
must grade the matter of the study of geography, the same as in 
other studies, The map in the schoolroom should contain what the 
children ought to learn. We should not overstock maps. In 
teaching geography to children, we must not adhere too = ol to 
the text-books. 

Paper by W. M. Giffin, of New Jersey. 

W. M. Giffin, of Newark, N. J., read a paper on the ‘‘ Ave- 
nues to the Mind.”’ 

He spoke of the many atrocities of the schoolroom in overstocking 
the minds of young children. Just as long as we keep within the 
comprehension of a child, we are teaching him; but going be- 
yond the point of comprehension damages the child; a child’s mind 
must be properly fed; if crammed, mental dyspepsia will soon 
follow. Crowding the mind is not education. fa cc an lessons 
by rote is the true way. No mental process is more important than 
that of reasoning, and this should be understood by the instructor. 
Reasoning is the means of cognizing truth, and reasoning refuses to 
be crammed. ‘Teachers must recognize all of the senses, and in 
doing this they will make substantial progress in educating children. 


These papers were ably discussed by Mrs. Heath, Mr. Mac- 
Alister, Mr. Richards, Mr. Sheldon, and others.{ 


NoRMAL DEPARTMENT. 


The Normal Department, of which George P. Brown, of Terre 
Haute, Ind., is president, held a meeting in the Court of Appeals 
room, Town Hall building, at 3 o’clock. President Brown opened 
with an address on the relation of Normal schools to the teachers’ 
reading circle. 

A committee of five was appointed to consider the subject of the 
president’s address, to determine what action should be taken by 
this department to realize the suggestions therein contained. The 
committee consists of George P. Brown, chairman, and J. H. 
Hoose, of Cortland; C. ©. Round, of New Hampshire; Robert 
Allen, of the Carbondale Normal School of Illinois, and A. R. 
Taylor, president of the Kansas Normal School. 

Paper by E. B. Sheib, of Louisiana. 

** The Function of the Normal School in our Educational System,” 
was the subject of a paper by Edward E. Sheib, A.M., Ph.D., 
president of the State Normal School of Louisiana. 

The position which the Normal school oceupies among institutions 
devoted to the elevation of the human race, cannot be appreciated 
until the purposes of education with relation to mankind to nations 
and to individuals is made perfectly clear. It is thus made evi- 
dent that this peculiarly national institution, so long as it strives to 
carry out this its true mission, must continue the pivotal point of 
our system of public instruction. It bases its teachings upon scien- 
tific principles and intelligent observation, elevating the profession 
of teaching to the dignity of other arts and sciences. Its students 
pass directly from the lecture halls to the school room, and, ac- 
quainted with the best methods of teaching, become the most val- 
uable agents for disseminating knuwledge. The immediate contact 
with the children of the people make it the most effective institu- 
tion for the elevation of the masses. Its thereto-practical nature 
makes it the most reliable institution for the rearrangement of 
knowledge acquired by science and experience, for the uses of the 
schools. It becomes a guarantee for rational text-books. The phli- 
oe principles upon which it is founded, its critical disposition, 
and its daily contact with the throbbing world, stamp it a living or- 
ganism. It, therefore, becomes a safeguard against routine and 
mannerism, and a pledge for the natural, healthful, and vigorous 
growth of our public schools. It izes the moral nature of 
man and the importance of moulding the character, and so becomes 
the means for making moral education a leading feature of our 
schools. 

Business. 

The committee on nominations reported the following names for 
the department for uext year: President, Albert G. Boyden, of 
Bridgewater, Mass.; Vice President, George L. Osborne, of War- 
rensburgh, Mo. ; Secretary, E, H. Cook, of Potsdam, N. Y.; who 
were elected. 

Mr. Taylor moved that 4 committee of five be appointed to pre- 
sent a report at the meeting next year on the curricula and methods 


uguag 
Life is @ school, and its value depends upon the amount of health-lof normal 


schools, 


Mr. Hoose moved a substitute, that the committee consist of 
Principal Taylor, which was carried. 

The matter was discussed by Messrs. Taylor, Hoose, Stearns, 
Brooks, Wilson, and Cook. 

SECOND DAY, 


At the meeting of the Normal Department im the Court of Ap- 
peals room, a committee was ap »inted to report on the relation of 
the Reading Circle to the Normal school next year. 
The committee appointed was C. C. Rounds of New Hampshire, 
E. H. Cook of New York, and A. R. Taylor of Kansas, 
Dr. Hoose read a very instructive paper on ‘* Educational Value 
of Common School Studies.”’ J 
The paper was discussed by Messrs. Payne, Richards, Cook, 
Brooks, Bailey, Miller, and Barringes. 
A committee was appointed to report on the same subject at the 
next meeting, consisting of J. H. Hoose of New York, W. H. 
Payne of Michigan, and Edward Brooks of Pennsylvania. 

At 5 o'clock the department adjourned. 


DprARTMENT OF HiGuHeEeR INsTRUCTION. 


The Department of Higher Instruction assembled in Grand 
Army Hall, Arcade Building. The president, W. W. Folwell, be- 
ing absent, Dr. Eli T. Tappan, of Ohio, was called to the chair. 
Prof. W. G. Williams, of Wales University, Ohio, officiated as 
secretary. 

On motion of Dr. Mowry, a committee of three was —. on 
nominations for next year as follows: W. A. Mowry, of Massachu- 
setts ; E. E. Smith, of Indiana, and J. H. Canfield, of Kansas. 

On motion of President 8S. N. Fellows, the following resolution 
was adopted : 

Resolved, That the name of this Department of Higher Instruction, shall 
be interpreted to include the university, the college, the academy, and the 
high school, and all workers in such institutions, who are aiso members o. 
the general association, are invited to enroll themselves in this department. 

The gentleman appointed to report a paper not being present, on 
motion the department took up the subject of the differences be- 
tween the University and the College, and spent an interesting and 
profitable hour in the discussion of this theme. The debate, which 
was somewhat discursive, gradually drifted into the consideration of 
the comparative educational value of the prescribed and of the elec- 
tive courses of study in our colleges. 


SECOND DAY. 
The Department of Higher Instruction met at 3.00 p. m., pur- 


suant to adjournment. 


The following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That an executive committee be , “yo consist of the pres- 
ident, the vice president, the secretary, and four others, to be elected, one 
for four years, one for three years, one for two years, and one for one year: 
and thereafter one to be elected, each person to serve four years. 

The following were elected officers for the coming year : 

President —Jerome Allen of New York City. Vice-President 
—E. W. Coy, of Hughes High School, Cincinnati. Secretary— 
Prof. E. J. James, of University of Pennsylvania. Evecutive 
Committee—Four years, W. A. Mowry, of Boston; three years, 
Prof. E. E. Smith, of Indiana; two years, Prest. S. N. Fellows, 
of Iowa; one year, Chancellor J. A. Lippincott, of Kansas Uni- 
versity. 

Paper by Prof. A. F. West of New Jersey. 

Prof. Andrew F. West, of Princeton College, read a paper on 
‘* The Relation of Secondary Education to the American University 
Problem.” 

I. The nature of secondary education and of universities. The 
chief feature of secondary education is its disciplinary character. 
It is one kind of education to be kept together by itself and com- 
pleted before the next higher, or university, stage begins. The 
chief feature of university education is its freedom of investigation 
into any or all departments by capable students. In secondary ed- 
ucation the object is not the extension of the departments of know!l- 
edge, but the training of men. In the university, just the other 
way. 

ll. The relation of secondary education towards universities. 
Several consequences follow from the preceding principles. 

|. In so far as secondary instruction is complete sae. efficient will 
it be possible to send to universities a steady supply of well-trained 
students, capable of using their freedom and privileges for the ac- 
complishment of legitimate university objects. 

2. In proportion to the careful articulation of secondary instruc- 
tion with universities, will the universities actually obtain such a 
supply of capable students. (Incidental examination of the fallacy 
that the universities can remedy a want of articulation with the 
schools by setting high requirements, and so forcing the schools.) 

3. Apart from the completeness and efficiency of secondary 
schools, and their close articulation with universities, we have no 
reason to expect that universities will be successful. 

III. A knowledge of the condition and prospects of American 
secondary instruction is indispensable to a just estimate of American 
university possibilities. Our schools at present are insufficient, but 
improving. The college is a hopeful factor in bringing about uni- 
versities. The university approaches, but its form is still largely 
undeterminate. 

Paper hy Prof. S, N. Fellows, of Towa. 


Prof. S. N. Fellows, of the State University of Iowa, read a 
paper on the ‘‘ Practical Value of College Education.” 

It is frequently affirmed that college education does not pay,—that 
colleges are not practical. He first named the classes between whom 
comparison is to be made. First class, those known to have gradu- 
ated from some college ; second class, comprising seven subordinate 
classes,—(«) all who have taken only a partial course in college ; 
()) those who graduated only from secondary schools ; (c) those who 
have graduated only from technical and professional schools, not 
having previously taken a collegiate course; (e) all instructed by 
private tutors; (/) those ssing only an elementary education ; 
(q)the wholly illiterate; (h) all those of whom nothing is known as 
to their early educational advantages. Dr. Fellows closed with the 
following summary, showing the practical value of a collegiate 
education : 

1. The two classes compared : (a) college graduates; (b) non- 
college graduates. 

2. Official statistics show (a) that college graduates include about 
one-half of one per cent. of the young men of our country; ()) 
that these college graduates have filled fifty-eight per cent. of the 
chief national officers during the past one hundred years. 

4. The same results appear in the professions and organized in- 
dustries. 

4. It also pet that the higher the rank on position the larger 
the per cent. of college graduates who occupy it. 

5. It is observed also that a college education virtually adds ten 
years to a man’s life. 

6. College education not only increases chances of material suc- 
cess, but also refines, elevates, and enobles character. 

7. Unless some other cause can be shown for the remarkable suc- 
cess of college graduates, the strong presumption is that it is due to 
college training. 


8. A course of study and training that has wronght such results 
should be carefully and wisely 
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These papers were fully discussed by the mem bers of the de- 
partment, and the papers were ordered to be printed in the annual 
volume of the proceedings of the association. 

The department then adjourned. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 


This branch of the Association met in the Bethesda Parish 
House reading room. Hon. John Ww. Holcombe, of Indiana, read 
a lengthy paper on **County School Supervision. 

Mr. Holcombe’s Paper. 

Mr. Heleombe had sketched the great progress of Indiana, mate- 
rially and educationally, and showed how her surprising educa- 
tional advance had been powerfully promoted by her simple and ex- 
cellent system of school administration and supervision. From the 
pure democracy of the N ew England village community, as devel- 
oped in the town organization, it results that in New England the 
common school is essentially a local institution, and it is difficult to 
find grounds on which an external authority, state or county, may 
acquire jurisdic tion over the schools of the towns. In Indiana, the 
accumulation of a permanent fund, now amounting to nine and a 
quarter millions, the property of the entire people, and the pro- 
ceeds of which are devoted by the constitution to be inviolably ap- 
propriated to the support of the common schools, has caused the 
schools to be regarded as a state institution. The state supervises 
the schools through a superintendent of public instruction, elected 
by the people ; and county superintendents, one for each county, 
by the township trustees. Cities and large towns (In in the 
west meaning municipal corporation less than a city) may appoint 
superintendents of their own. The school affairs of each township 
are managed entirely by a single trustee, elected by the people, who 
is also charged with the general civil business of the township, and 
is paid $2.00 a day for his services. 

The county superintendent’s varied field of activity may be indi- 
cated by enumerating his most important functions. He is the ex- 
aminer of the teachers; the visitor and inspector of the schools; the 
conductor of county institutes and director of township institutes; a 
court of appeal in controversies arising among trustees, teachers, 
and patrons ; the collector and compiler of educational statistics ; 
the medium of communication between the central authority and 
the schools being required by law to carry out the directions of the 
state Board of Education, and Supt. of Public Instruction ; a trus- 
tee at large for the county, as member and president of the county 
board of education. 

The county superintendents, in the twelve years since the erection 
of the office, have accomplished a wonderful amount of good. 
They have greatly raised the standard of the teacher’s qualifica- 
tions, and, by using examination papers prepared by the state 
Board of Education, have secured uniformity throughout the state. 
They have graded or classified the country schools, by introducing 
a course of study by which pupils are classified in grades as in city 
schools, and carried over a course embracing all the prescribed com- 
mon school branches. They have effected much improvement in 
the externals of the schools, by educating trustees up to an appre- 
ciation of good schools and a sense of their obligation to furnish 
them. It is not too much to say that the county superintendents 
have doubled the efficiency of the country schools. 


This paper excited unusual interest, and many questions were 
asked the reader, regarding matters of detail, by Messrs. Hancock 
and Burnsof Ohio, Metealf of New York, Phelps of Minnesota, 
and others. Especial attention was directed to the subject of classi- 
fication or gradation in country schools, and a committee, composed 
of Messrs. Holeombe, Metealf, and Burns, was appointed to study 
the subject and report upon it at the February meeting of the De- 
partment. 

SECOND DAY. 


The Department of Superintendence held its concluding session 
at the Bethesda Parish House reading-room, Friday afternoon. 

On motion of Mr. Metealf, the department favored the plan of 
gradation in rural schools, and suggested that the matter be brought 
to the attention of the Association. 

Paper by J. E. Seaman, 

J. E. Seaman, of New Orleans, La., read an interesting paper on 
the ‘* High Sehools and the State.”’ 

Assuming it to be the duty of the state to establish public schools, 
he proceeded to consider the diversities of opinion as regards the duty 
to provide for what is called the ‘‘ secondary education.”’ 

Again: assuming the general proposition that, in any form of 
government, the source of power should be educated, he discussed 
the question, What scope should the state give tothe term ‘‘ educa- 
tion’’ ? He attempted to show that the circumscribed course of ru- 
diments, as taught in the lower schools, is not the education re- 
quired in the premises, and that the high schools meet the demand. 

Among the reasons, each more or less expanded, why the state 
should liberally support the high schools, he offered the following : (1) 
They lift up the lower schools to a higher and better work. (2) They 
bring together children of the rich and the poor, thus affording an 
opportunity for the development of social habits, which are mutually 
beneficial, and which break down one of the most formidable obtacles 
to the growth of liberal views, of society, and free government. (3) 
They prepare to meet the impending conflict between labor and cap- 
ital, and the onward strides of socialism and communism. (4) The 
duty of the state to establish primary schools implies the duty to 
furnish them with permanent and reliable teachers; the high and 
normal schools, the only sources whence can be obtained at all times 
such teachers. (5) In view of the wonderful progress of the sciences, 
arts, and inventions, the high schools in this age are as necessary as 
the primary schools a century ago. (6) Too many hands in this 
country and too little brain-power, and therefore the necessity to 
educate more rather than less. 

The foilowing objections to the high schools were considered : (1) 
The high school unfits for all kinds of manual labor. (2) The ele- 
mentary schools are sufficient for the masses. (3) The expense 
required to support the high schools. 

Mr. Gove’s Paper. 
_ Mr. Aaron Gove, of Denver, Col., spoke in relation to ‘* The 
School Superintendent as a Business Man.’’ Mr. Gove said : 

A general preparation is required for all special work. The 
same foundation for efficient citizenship is needed for the merchant 
as for the schoolmaster. The nec business qualifications for 

© success of a superintendent do not differ from those required by 
or lines of duty. A superintendent should have the business 
ability to receive abuse without immediate and passionate resent- 
ment. He may resent an injury, but not to the peril of the institu- 
tion with which he is identified. The business man is on hand 
promptly in troublous times ; days when the weather makes school- 
Peer specially difficult. The superintendent proclaims his lack 
o, Ousiness ability when he quarrels with mechanics and janitors. 

. fails in business tact when he assumes the ignorance of his as- 
ric upon the school committee or board of directors. Quite 
able, they are wiser than he. It is business to prevent unreason- 
Pe outlay in school expenditures. A business man is familiar with 
i Public financial management of the municipality in which he 

ves; the superintendent must be, for upon his knowledge of 


ae expenditure in other directions must depend the reasonable 
4Y for schools, Printed advertisements for personal qualifica- 


The imper- 
ts. 


tion are now in the line of a sound business policy. 
sonality of the school must be preserved to insure the due 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The Industrial Department met at the Second Baptist church at 
3 p.m. ; President H. H. Belfield, of Chicago, in the chair. 

The secretary, S. R. Thompson, of New Wilmington, Del., read 
a report on the *‘ Progress of Industrial Education during the year 
ending July, 1885.’ He said that, ten years ago, when it was 
proposed to start such a department in connection with the National 
Association, much doubt of its success had been expressed, but the 
result had exceeded the expectations of the most sanguine. Mr. 
Thompson sketched briefly the year’s progress, giving an account 
of the numerous schools established. 

Pape r by C. H. Ham. 

Chas. H. Ham, of Chicago, read a paper on *‘ The Educational 
Value of Manual Training.”’ He said: 

Civilization and education are convertible terms. The ultimate 
object is the attainment of skill in the arts; for it is through 
the arts that all branches of learning find expression. The hand is 
the oF of wisdom, and the training of it reacts upon the mind. 
It is the organ of power, for it wields the mechanical forces. It is 
the organ of truth ; it tests the speculationsof the mind. ‘The hand 
is a potential moral agent. Ideas and things are indissolubly con- 
nected, and a system of education which separates them is fnnda- 
mentally defective. If the mind is to be stored with facts that are 
to apply to things, why not teach the art of so supplying them. 
Exclusive mutual training promotes selfishness, because it is sub- 
jective. Mutual training is objective; its effects relate not to 
self, but to the human race. Morality is a vital principle, whose 
exemplification consists in doing, not merely thinking, justice. 


SECOND DAY. 


In this department Wm. F. M. Gross, of Lafayette, Ind., read an 
interesting paper on ‘‘ An Outline of Technical Work for a Manual 
Training School.’’ The election of officers also took place. 


DEPARTMENT OF ART EpuUCATION. 


The first session of this department of the National Educational 
Association was held at Saratoga, commencing July 15, 1885. 

The meeting was called to order at 3 p. m. ; President Otto Fuchs, 
of the Maryland Institute, Baltimore, being in the chair. Owing 
to the absence of the secretary, Miss Locke,’ of St. Louis, Mr. 
Chas. M. Carter, of the Massachusetts Normal Art School, was ap- 
pointed secretary pro tem. 

The report of the last meeting was read and accepted. 

President Fuchs then proceeded to read his inaugural address. 

** Drawing in Primary and Grammar Schools,’’ illustrated by 

drawings of pupils, was presented by Mrs. E. F. Dimock, of Chi- 
0 


“The discussion which followed was participated in by Mrs. Hicks, 
Messrs. Goodnough, Brackett, Cole, and others. 

Thechair announced Messrs. Goodnough, Morris, and Woodward 
as a committee to nominate officers for the ensuing year. 

Mrs. Hicks presented a resolution that a committee be appointed 
to consider the relation of drawing to other studies, and how its use 
in that direction can best be promoted. The resolution was adopted, 
and the chair appointed Mrs. Hicks, Mr. Perry, and Mr. Cross as a 
committee to report at the meeting next year. 

Mr. Goodnough presented some ideas as to the supervision of 
several towns or cities by one teacher of drawing. 

After announcements for the next session the meeting adjourned 
to meet at 3 p. m., Thursday, July 16. 

SECOND DAY. 

The meeting was opened at 3.00 o’clock p. m.; President Fuchs 
in the chair. 

Paper by W. 8. Perry. 

Walter S. Perry, of Worcester, Mass., presented an exceedingly 
instructive address on ‘‘ Drawing in the High Schools.’’ His re- 
marks were illustrated by an excellent exhibit. He said : 

The work of the high school is based, as is all work of the primary 
and grammar schools of Worcester, in the three-fold division of the 
subject, as shown in the exhibit: (1) constructive drawing, relat- 
ing to the facts of form; (2) representative drawing, relating to the 
appearance of form; (3) decorative drawing, relating to the decora- 
tion of form. This three-fold division of the subject admits of an 
arrangement of principles, special features, and methods of teach- 
ing in such a way that the study can be as systematically graded as 
any other public school study. ‘The course of study for the three 
years was explained, which consists for the first year of light and 
shade drawing from models, objects, and casts, and working-draw- 
ings from models in wood and castings of bearings, ete. Second 
year: light and shade in color from plant-form, from copy, and 
nature; and a study of harmony of color, as illustrated by historic 
ornament, and in original designs by pupils; also working-draw- 
ings from valves, machine details, and surface developments. 
Third year: harmony of color, and light and shade from plant- 
form, from nature, with designs and colored objects with back- 
ground ; also advanced machine and building construction. 

Many hints were given upon the methods to be pursued in teach- 
ing these different divisions, and the hope expressed that while ad- 
vance is made in the practical features of making working-draw- 
ings, ete., the two divisions of representative and decorative draw- 
ing may be so broadened as to include such a study of historical 
ornament, in the flat and round, as to place drawing in its proper 
rank with the highest culture studies of the high school. 

Other Papers. 

Miss Kate C. Shattuck, of the St. Louis Normal School, read an 
interesting paper on ‘‘ Drawing in Normal Schools.’’ ‘The illus- 
trations comprised both drawings and examples of terra cotta work 
made by pupils. 

Charles M. Carter, of the Massachusetts Normal Art School, 
Boston, addressed the department on ‘‘ Industrial Drawing for 
Primary and Grammar Schools.’’ He illustrated by an exhibit from 
Quincy, Mass.,—the method employed in teaching at the Massachu- 
setts Normal Schools, the Normal Art School, and at the state 
teachers’ institutes. 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 
ice-President 


President—Walter S. Goodnough, Columbus, O. ; 
—Charles M. Carter, Boston, Mass. Secretary—Vienna Dodge, 
Winona, Minn. 
THIRD DAY. 


The meeting was called to order at 3 p.m. Friday, by Vice- 
President Perry. 
Paper by Otto Fuchs. 

Otto Fuchs, of Baltimore, presented a paper on ‘‘ Evening and 
Industrial Drawing Schools,’’ illustrated by a complete exhibit of 
the industrial drawing classes of the Maryland Institute in Balti- 
more, of which he is principal. Mr. Fuchs, in his paper, set forth 
and explained the great advantages young men, whether engaged 
in any industrial occupation or not, derived from attending these 
schools, and directed atteution to the fact that the drawing taught 
in the primary and grammar schools should be so graded as to give 


to pupils that elementary preparation which they need to enable 


‘teacher; and, in this connection, 


them to take up the work in industrial drawing as well as in manual 
training scbools without having to go all over the rudiments again. 
Mr. Fuchs also explained the character of the work belonging to 
the industrial drawing-school, classifying it in three divisions, —free- 
hand, mechanical, and architectural,—and condemned the practice 
still in “— in many places of copying from the flat as uneduca- 
tional. He also condemned the pretentiousness in all except tech- 
nical schools of their claims to produce original designs of houses 
and machinery, which he said were in every case either copied or 
bad, since good original designs of such things cannot be made by 
boys or men, who lack the thorough knowledge of construction and 
design which they must have to entitle their work to the name 
** Original Design.”’ 
Address by Prof. Bartlett. 

Prof. George H. Bartlett, principal of the Massachusetts Normal 
Art School, addressed the department on the course of study now 
employed in. the Normal Art School. Prof. Bartlett compared 
results obtained from former instruction and that of to-day. He 
declared that the Normal Art School of the past is not that of the 
present. Those who produce drawings only are no longer consid- 
ered as properly trained as teachers. Former students have been 
obliged to get their training as teachers after leaving the school. 
The demand at present for teachers of the best class is such that it 
is impossible to get time enough to complete their training. 


DEPARTMENT OF Music Epucartton. 


The department of Music, at the Second Presbyterian chureh, 
was called to order at 3 p. m. Prayer was offered by Rey. 
W. R. Terrett, pastor of the church. 

Report by Daniel B, Hagar. 

President Daniel B. Hagar, of Salem, Mass., preluded his paper 
with musical remarks “1 ag with humor. The subject of his in- 
teresting paper was ‘‘ The Importance of Musie as a Branch of 
School Education.’’ The comparative claims of music as a means of 
mental culture were first considered. This included a discussion of 
the influence of music in the development of the perceptive facul- 
ties, the memory, the recollection, the imagination, the judgment, 
and the reason. Secondly, the moral effeets of music were shown, 
as exhibited in the school, the family, and society. Thirdly, the 
value of music in its physiological relation was discussed. 

From the discussion of the foregoing topics it was concluded that 
music is entitled to hold a conspicuous place in the course of com- 
mon school instruction ; that the benefits arising from this study are 
limited to no class or condition, but that they manifest themselves 
in the life of every individual, in every family circle, in every social 
gathering, in every house of worship; in short, at all times and in 
all places, when and where the brighter, happier, higher emotions 
and aspirations of the heart and soul seek to find utterance. 

Paper by T. HT. Brand. 

Prof. T. H. Brand, of Madison, Wis., secretary of the Music 
Department, read a paper on ‘** Voice Building, Physical Culture, 
and Elocution.’?’ He commenced by referring to a period of forty 
years ago, when he was stricken with paralysis, depriving him of 
the use of speech for two years, owing to extra exertions for public 
entertainment. This incident he utilized as an incentive for 
more care in teaching singing in the primary department of 
public schools. He also advocated a thorough system of physical 
culture, combined with vocal drill, and considered it as indispensable 
in inspiring thoughtfulness for the occasion. Incidents in his life 
while with a band of Chippewa Indians were introduced, demon- 
strating the form of speech used by that nation, and the practical 
application of sounds of words to comply with their meaning, 
urging special care being used in this particular in teaching singing 
and reading. Several points were made in denouncing lecturers, 
lawyers, ministers, and singers, who were careless and thoughtless 
in enunciation and articulation. 

Prof. Theo. F. Seward followed with demonstration of the Tonic 
Sol-fa system of singing with a class of about thirty children, which 
was very interesting. 

Controversy pro and con followed, very pointed, by the following- 
named persons: C. R. Abbott, Prof. E. D. Holt, Miss A. R. 
Mitchel, George F. Green, Professor Thompson, Mrs. Craft, D. B. 
Hagar, Prof. 8. W. Mason, and others. 

Paper by Theoaore F. Seward, of New York. 

The Tonie Sol-fa system is the true method of teaching vocal 
music. 1. It is anatural method, treating the scale as one alphabet 
of tones, instead of twelve as is done by the staff. 2. It postpones 
technicalities till they can be understood by the pupils. 38. It 
treats the subject in such a way that the school teacher can teach 
it, and not merely the musician as heretofore. 4. It secures the 
greatest educational results to the greatest number. 5. It is the 
best possible preparation for an intelligent understanding of the 
staff. 

The following facts are given as proofs of the foregoing state- 
ments: (a) The system has established itself in Great Britain, in 
spite of the most bitter prejudice and opposition. (b) It is now 
virtually the only method employed in the schools of that country. 
(c) In response to circulars of inquiry sent out by the New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association, more than five hundred replies were 
received from twenty-one different states, and Canada, and every 
answer sent was in favor of the Tonic Sol-fa_ system, as compared 
with the Staff sqstem. (d) Mr. John Evans, Musical Inspector for 
the Board (public) Schools of London, reports that, although the 
choice of systems is left entirely te the proference of teachers, not 
one of the four thousand teachers of that city uses any system but 
Tonic Sol-fa. (¢) It is recommended by every teacher who has 
fairly tested it; those who speak ini opposition to it being invariably 
those who have not used the system enough to understand it. 


SECOND DAY. 


The election of officers was the first business considered at the 
meeting of this department, and the following were chosen for the 
coming year: President—Dr. G. Stanley Hall, Ba'timore, Md. 
Vice-President — 0. Westcott, Chicago, Ill. Secretary — F. H. 
Brand, Madison, Wis. Executive Committee—Prof. L. W. Mason, 
Boston, Mass.; T. F. Seward, Orange, N. J. ; O. Blackman, Chi- 
cago, Ill. ; and N. Coe Stewart, Cleveland, O. 


Paper by Prof. B. Jepson. 

Prof. B. Jepson, of New Haven, Conn., read an excellent paper 
on ** A Plea for the Element of Music in Primary Grades.”’ 

Professor Jepson has just received his twenty-first annual “P 
pointment as director of music in the New Haven schools. e 
stated that music was taught in some form or other in all the 
large cities of the United States, and that the meagre results in 
some, and the total failure in others, was due to the superficial man- 


ner in which music had been and was still taught by some music 


‘*professors.”” 

lle illustrated the folly of trying to build from the top down, in 
his own experience of commencing elementary work in the high 
school, and claimed that it was only since he had reached the bed- 


'ock of elementary work ; viz., grade 1, or the lowest grade, that 
‘he had achieved the best results, 


He mertioned a profound knowl- 


‘edge of human nature as being one of the grand qualifications of a 
he paid a high compliment tq 


; 
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Prof. L. W. Mason, as our philosopher in music and veteran pic- 
neer in public-school work. 

The book of knowledge must now-a days be baited with some 
fanciful color, form, or design. The strain placed upon children 
in learning the position of do. m/, and sol, with ordinary white 
erayon, had been much alleviated by substituting blue do, red m/, 
yellow sol, ete. For himself, he did not believe that the children 
of the present generation were fools, and when they were incapable 
of learning the first simple steps in music without recourse to the 
methods deseribed, he believed the lack of brains was not all on 
their side. 

He deprecated marching-songs and the combination of music 
with gymnastics, as being disastrous to a proper management of 
the breath, emission of pure tone, attention to time, careful regard 
for expression, and correct pronunciation of words or syllables. 

He would not discard song-singing, far from it; but he would 
teach children to regard it as of secondary importance. He ad- 
vised at least fifteen minutes per day in the lower grades to be 
given to some form of elementary drill, which shall be to the child 
a beginning in his musical education, and which he need never un- 
learn in after-years. With a fair experience and some y Pyuned 
ties for observation, his own final utterance was this: Omit the prac- 
tice of music in the high school if you must, but begin and keep up 
systematic instruction in primary grades. 

He claims,— First : That if there is a study in the public-school 
curriculum, the elements of which may be taught in primary grades, 
that study is music. 

Second: That the science 6f music can be so perfectly adapted to 
the comprehension of primary children that they may be made not 
only to understand and appreciate, but to love and even ery for it. 

Phird : That the a-b-c of music can be better taught in the first 
year of school life than in any other, and that the knowledge thus 
gained, and the time thus saved, are of incalculable advantage in 
all succeeding grades. 

Fourth: That the injury to very young voices is far greater with 
promiscuous song-singing than with carefully graded exercises. 

Fifth: That there should be more of musical notation and less of 
rote practice in all the grades. 

The paper was freely discussed by Professor Jones of Bingham- 
ton, L. W. Mason, and others. 

Prof. L. W. Mason, of Boston, Mass, followed with ‘* Remarks 
on Rhythm,”’ and said: As children must have a knowledge of 
language, and a sufficient vocabulary to express their thoughts in 
words before they commence the task of reading; so in music. 
They must by listening to music and singing by rote or imitation, 
possess a clear idea of music before attempting to read music from 
notes of any kind. It is therefore very important that there should 
be some method as to the selection of songs, both as to the words 
and the music. 


THIRD DAY. 


This de ent was called to order by Vice-President 0. S. West- 
cott, A.M., of Chicago, Ill. 

Secretary pro tem. B, Jepson, of Connecticut, then offered the 
following : 

Resolved, That Dr. Daniel B. Home, who has for two seasons 80 aentaly 
served the Musical Department, depriving himself of the ani Ay associ- 
ated with the Normal Department, to which he properly belongs, in order to 
contribute his advice and good works in our behalf, deserves our thanks; 
and we do hereby tender our appreciation of his services in this resolution, 

Theodore F. Seward, in seconding the resolution, made some very 
complimentary allusions to the retiring president. 

The secretary then offered the following resolution, which was 
also passed : 

Voted, That an auxiliary committee of ladies be added to the officers of 
Department of Music, to consist of the following names: Mrs. Herrehy 
Eddy, Chicago, Tl.; Miss A. R. Mitchell. Winona, Minnesota; Mrs. M. E. 
Brand, Madison, Wis.; Mrs. E. M. Chamberlin, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Miss 
Sara Dunning, Helene, N.Y.; Miss O. B. Lee, Ballston, Saratoga Co., N. Y.; 
Miss Emily Madden, Argyle, N. Y. 

Mr. H. E. Holt, of Boston, was then introduced with a class of 
children from Boston, giving a repetition of his exercises at the 
high school yesterday to the great delight of the audience. 

At the conelusion of Mr. Holt’s exercises, questions were asked 
and the subject was discussed by Mr. Pease of Pawtucket, Mr. 
Green of Troy, and Mr. T. D. Adams of Newton, Mass. 

Mr. Seward then took the floor, and after complimenting Mr. 
Holt and the children, proceeded to discuss his favorite topic of 
** Tonic Sol-fa.”” 


KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT. 


Prest. W. W. Hailmann opened the meeting, and Mrs. E. D. 

Woodward, of Ohio, was appointed secretary. 
President’s Address. 

In his address the president formulated the purpose of the de- 
partment, created last year. He found this purpose chiefly in 
efforts to test and sift kindergarten principles and methods, and 
to devise ways for their application in the school. He surveyed the 
means for accomplishing this purpose, and mapped out in a general 
way a plan of operations. e found many difficulties in the way 
of the work. It would not be enough, he said, to examine the 
status of kindergarten and school, and to gear these two wheels 
into each other. There is much to warn us against such narrow- 
ness in the condition of kindergartens that work only for the 
moment and do not look beyond the short span of child-life with 
which they have to deal, and in the failures of many primary schools 
that have insulted the memory of Froebel and vitiated their own 
work by its introduction of some kindergarten occupations as ‘‘ busy 
works’” Putting on the grin of kindness, he said, does not make 
us lovers of children, neither does random play with sticks and 
straws transform the school into a paradise of childhood. 

Paper by Mrs. E. P. Bond. 

Mrs. Elizabeth P. Bond, of Florence, Mass., then read an in- 
structive paper, ful] of deep enthusiasm and deeper insight, on 
“The Kindergarten in the Mother’s Work.’’ In the first part of 
her paper she spoke of the scope of the mother’s work, viewin 
her successively as a creator, preserver, and guide. In the press | 
part, she showed, in interesting detail, the help which the kinder- 
garten gives to the mother in her work with the children, as well as 
to the mother herself. She supplemented this by presenting a 
number of incidents from actual kindergarten work, illustration 
of the great power of the kindergarten in producing in the children 
self-helpfulness, gentleness, and mutual good will, and read a list of 
answers sent her by many mothers to whom she addressed letters of 
foqelry concerning the good the kindergarten had done to their chil- 


The discussion elicited many remarks of hearty approval. 

A committee on nominations was appointed, and the meeting 
adjourned at an early hour. The members lingered for a long time 
in earnest groups, discussing the thoughts suggested by Mrs. Bond’s 
beautiful paper. 

SECOND DAY. 


_ The meeting was organized at 3 o'clock P.M. Dr. J. W. Dick- 
inson, of Massachusetts, being unable to be present, he had re- 
quested Albert G. Boyden, of Massachusetts, to read his paper. 

The paper treated on the relations of the kindergarten to the 
primary schoul. It contained a scholarly presentation of the great 


advantages of kindergarten training in child-culture, of the ob- 
stacles in the way of its friends in their efforts to make it a part of 
the public school system, and indicated its beneficial influence on 
primary school work. The author said, among other things : 

Every child, either at home or in an organized class, should, 
from his earliest years, be directed in his spontaneous activity. If 
the child can be started off from the first in the race of life in a way 
that will co-operate with nature in producing natural results, the 

rimary school will not be burdened with preparing him to begin 
his school work. The paper concluded with an ideal sketch of the 
primary school imbued with kindergarten principles. 
Paper by Mrs. Hailmann. 

Mrs. Eudora Hailmann then read a paper on ‘‘ Some Essentials 
of the Kindergarten.”’ 

The essential features she selected for consideration were, ‘‘ the 
thoughtful regard for the time, element in growth, the reverent use 
of music, and a trustful, simple spirit between the child and kinder- 
gartner.’’ Whule elucidating the first of these points, she criticized a 
not unfrequent nervous, sub-conscious impatience among us to make 
our children smart aud showy, at the expense of thoroughness, 
breadth of vision, intellectual power, and modesty. ‘* Some kinder- 
gartens,”’ she said, ‘* make the impression that children and teachers 
said that are in a chronic state of dress parade.’’ Of music she s 
more than any other influence it contributes to the up-lifting of the 
emotions." She criticised the incongruous fitting of the innocent 
words of childhood in school songs to the repulsive melodies of 
street songs, and made an earnest plea for children’s songs im 
which the music is in harmony with the words. In conclusion she 
gave a lucid picture, with many illustrations, of that ‘‘ simple, 
trustful spirit of oneness between children and teachers which may 
make even an old-fashioned primary school into a paradise of child- 
hood, and whose absence renders the most elaborate kindergarten 
an illusion and a snare.’’ She showed that this spirit is at the very 
root of the spiritual and religious phases of our being, and that all 
educational systems which do not contemplate its cultivation are de- 
ficient at the very core. 


SARATOGA CHIPS. 


One speaker told, right out in school, of the Saratoga school com- 
mittee-man who, in addressing the scholars, remarked that it was 
always a pleasure to him ‘* to address the epidemic department.” 
The same speaker told of a teacher who had explained to her class 
of six-year-olds all about attraction of gravitation and the rotation 
of the earth, till they knew all aboutit. ‘‘ They understand it just 
as well as you and I do, Mr. Chureh.’’ Whereupon Mr. Church 
questions the pupils: ‘‘ You say that he earth turns round ?” 
** Yes, sir; it turns round every twenty-four hours.’’ ‘‘ Well, but 
if it revolves so fast, why do we not fly off ?’’ ‘* Because the taxes 
are so heavy.” 

Here is an illustration of a mixed metaphor. A negro, in his 
prayer, said, ‘‘ We thank thee, O Lord, for this spark of grace. 
Water it, 0 Lord, water it.’’ 

Here is a specimen from one of the speakers: ‘‘I like to see a 
man who investigates a point, even if it is nothing more than a pin’s 
point, until he ean say, ‘I know more about this than anybody else 
knows.’ The pursuit of this little, narrow, isolated specialty is 
laudable even if it develops egotism.”’ 

Dr. Stanley Hall thought that very little harm was done by the 
** soft electives’’ in college. He remarked, ** If any college wishes 
to do such work, I have no objection."’ He argued that many 
young men, rather wild and unstudious but from good families, 
with plenty of money, desired to be educated, or to appear to be, 
and that such could remain in college four years, coming in contact 
with other young men and getting something from them if not 
from the books, who, after pursuing the ‘* soft electives’’ for this 
length of time, could be graduated and sent out into the world to 
careers of usefulness as ‘* educated gentlemen.”’ 

It was said of many poor teachers, who dishonor their profession, 
that they are dead. ‘* They long since died, but by a heathenish 
custom still remain unburied.” 

Dr. Harris had read his paper before the council; Dr. Hall had 
opened the discussion of it, when Dr. Harris replied, saying that 
he was very glad to learn what Dr. Hall’s views upon this point 
were, for he had never known before. Whereupon Dr. Hall re- 
sponded, and quoted an incident from his experience in Germany. 
“*My German landlord,” said he, ‘‘ was conversing with a friend 
at the dinner-table, and said to him, ‘I do not believe there isa 
God.’ Immediately his wife, with whom ke had lived twenty-five 
years and brought up a family of children, lifted up her hands and 
said, ‘O Johann, I never knew that before.’’’ It was now Dr. 
Harris’s turn. ‘‘I have thought upon this subject a great deal, 
and have often talked with Dr. Hall about it. I thought I had 
lately got some new light upon it, and so last evening read this 
paper to Dr. Hall. Pausing in the reading at this point, I asked 
him what he thought of it, and he replied, ‘I do not know.’ ”’ 


ON THE PIAZZA. 


Sitting in a leisurely mood, in one of the secluded corners of 
Congress Hall piazza, one day last week, we were borne down upon 
by au enthusiastic lady, flashing an indignant protest. 

“0,” she says, “* can’t you say something to stop this everlast- 
ing reiteration to which we are subjected in these associations year 
after year ? Must we come here to hear over and over again that 
our positions are weighed down with responsibilities, that children 
are so-and-so, and our duties are so-and-so? Just as if we hadn’t 
heard that thing always, and now want to hear something we didn’t 
know! Can’t something be decided, once for all, and then let 
alone, so we can go on to other things ?”’ 

To keep from laughing over this dramatic plea was impossible, 
yet we sympathized, heart and soul, with this earnest, disappointed 
woman, who had practiced what she preached in excellent institute 
work before the country, and knew just what she was talking about. 
We had just returned from an hour of martyred listening to labored 
pedagogic anvil-strokes that roused the first sympathy with the re- 


scious of. What was said was gospel truth, but O, is there not in 
all the educational fraternity some people with fresh ways of say- 
ing it? If they do not exist among the upper strata of officials, 
let common mortals, surcharged with the fire of actual contact 
with human children not too good to live to grow up, come to the 
front and rouse up a sleepy, bored audience with a eannonade of 
actualities that shall touch every heart with the warmth of real 
kinship. We confess to a growing longing for common things. 
Worshiping a half-score of educational magnates may call out the 
church-side of our nature, but we don’t go to associations with a 
worshipful spirit: we go for a tonic ; we ask for food, and have 


been known to come home rather hungry. 
Eva D. 


WISCONSIN. 


SUMMER MEETING OF THE STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association held its summer 
meeting at Racine, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, July 7, 


8, and 9, 

The meeting opened Tuesday, July 7, at 8 p. m., with an inter- 
esting, illustrated lecture on ‘*Colorado,’’ by Mr. William |. 
Marshall, of Fitchburg, Mass. 


Seco ND DAY — WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


President’s Address. 


Prest. R. W. Burton gave his address, in which he stated that of 
the five hundred thousand children of school age in the state, but 
three hundred and fifteen thousand were enrolled as pupils in the 
public schools. Business enterprises commanded all the money 
necessary to conduct them profitably, but education had but 
limited capital. Within the past year or two an increase of one 
mill on the dollar has increased our school fund from $230,000 to 
$700,000, 

Judges are chosen on the ground of their fitness, and teachers 
must not be under the control of partisan influences. A strong 
movemént has been made looking toward the election of state and 
county superintendents at the spring elections, thus removing these 
officers partially from political control. 

Compulsory attendance has not been productive of good results. 
The remedy lies in furnishing libraries, and well constructed, well 
equipped buildings, with competent instructors who shall give their 
whole attention to the work. Day-school teachers cannot be ex- 
pected to do satisfactory work because they are already over-taxed. 

Laws should be passed preventing young operatives from grow- 
ing up in ignorance. They would assert their rights if at all en- 
couraged, and to this end employers should be forced to give their 
employees opportunity to learn. The speaker predicted that the 
time would soon come when a night school would be found in every 
town. 

No child should be allowed to attend school until at least six 
years old, thus doing away with the nursery teacher. Kindergar- 
ten work should be popularized. 

Industrial training breaks monotony of school work, and is of 
direct practical benefit. 

The speaker advocated the short-session, no-recess plan as being 
conducive to health and morality. He asked if we had not gone to 
extremes in placing ladies over boys so exclusively. In towns with 
800 to 1,000 pupils, there is often but one male teacher. In the 
home the boy needs the balanced control of the masculine and fem- 
inine mind, and not less is this necessary in the school. A growing 
boy, with a boy’s impulses, chafes and frets under the restraints 
put upon him by one who does not understand his nature, and so 
mutual irritation is created, ending generally in the withdrawal of 
the boy, to the satisfaction of both teacher and pupil. 


Educational Problems. 


State Supt. Robert Graham, gave an address on ‘* Educational 
Problems,’’ in which he said : ‘ 

At the end of another year we ask ourselves what progress has 
been made, and what opportunities have we for further progress. 
Progress implies power, power implies motion, which may be either 
seeming or real. Educationis the union of power with intelligence. 
Power has increased through the centuries; man can accomplish 
more now than ever before : has he at the same time grown better ? 
Pickwick besought Mr. Winkle not to point the latter’s gun at 
him ; not that there was anything the matter with the gun, but Mr. 
Winkle did not know how to use it. So an educated man, if he 
does not know how to make use of his power, may do a great injury. 
Since 1830 England has tripled and France quadrupled her wealth. 
while we grow richer by $4,000,000 each day. ‘The state should be 
asked to aid education, that it may become universal, compulsory, 
and free to all. 

In seeking to know whether we are progressing, we should ask, 
Is the instruction better, from the primary teacher to the princi- 
pal? Formerly, a few branches were taught and taught aly and 
spelling matches, debating clubs, etc., individualized the pupil, as 
our present system fails to do. Now the number of branches taught 
leads to superficial work. . 

Mr. Graham gave statistics showing that only about 60 per cent 
of children attend school at all; that one-seventh of all children 
between the ages of seven and fifteen do not attend; while less than 
one-twentieth are in the higher grades. The number of first-grade 
certificates issued had decreased 63 since 1882, while third- 
grade certificates had increased from 6,715 to 7,835. The average 
age of teachers is twenty-two years, while the average time they 
teach is two and one-half years. Our teachers are young, imma- 
mature, uninterested. Poor teaching leads to many withdrawals, 
and withdrawal is almost certain to result when pupils find the 
teacher is no older than many of them, and too often of less ability 
than those she is hired to teach. 

The legislature of 1885 passed many valuable bills, among them 
one making it possible for two adjoining townships to unite for the 
purpose of forming a high school, which, after three months’ suc 
— work, is entitled to receive one-half its support from the 
state. 

The remedy for teaching lies in the choosing of thoroughly com- 
petent county superintendents, who should,—(1) give their whole 
time to their work; (2) be paid good salaries; (3) be practical 
teachers themselves; (4) be assured of retention in office; (5 
be leaders of teachers, and know their needs. ‘To this end. 
county superintendents should be chosen from men who have at- 
tended the normal schools and thoroughly prepared themselves for 
their work, since the character of teachers is largely determined by 
the fitness or unfitness of the superintendent. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


formatory force of dynamite, as a remedy, that we were ever con- 


Prof. R. D. Salisbury conducted a geological excursion to the 
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ids Quarries, near Racine. This was designed to serve asa 
wemel exercise for high school classses. 
In the evening, Rev. A. L. Frisbie, D.D., of Des Moines, Ia., 
delivered an exceedingly interesting lecture on Alaska. 


Turrp Day — THURSDAY. 


American History. 

Mrs. Ella F. Young, of Normalville, Ill., read a paper on 
American History.” 

In the early part of this century it was the habit of English writ- 
ers on America to deery us; now our own novelists make light of 
our past and expose the corruption of the present. Seventy per 
cent. of the children in public schools leave school before reach- 
ing the grade in which history is taught. We affect literature, or 
philosophy, passing by history on the ground that we have no past 
as yet, and that the events hat have occurred are unworthy of 
serious study. The cause of this indifference is to be sought in the 
manner in which history has been taught. It has been made too 
largely a matter of committing dates, which have no special im- 
portance. We should not study history by dates, but by topics. 
Our youth should be taught to ask themselves the question, ‘‘ What 
makes a country ?”’ and should work out the answer, ‘‘ Men.”’ Our 
history should be studied because of the number of different nation- 
alities that make up our population ; a knowledge of our institu- 
tions is only obtained by them through a study of our history. We 
shall some day attain Webster’s ideal,—every one can say, “ Thank 
God, I also am an American.”’ : 

Art of Questioning. 

Prof. A. W. Burr, of Beloit College, read an essay on this 
He said: Some hold that the pupil should never be told 

what can in any way be pumped out of him. Some teachers, on 
the other hand, know nothing of the art of questioning. The two 
chief ends of questioning are, (1) to interest pupils ; (3) to stimu- 
late the desire for the approbation of the teacher. Proper question- 
ing shows whether the pupil has seen all that is to be seen. Ques- 
tioning aims to instruct, to give ideas which the pupil is not likely 
to get of himself; and, finally, the supreme end to be obtained is 
to give mastery, to put the pupil in the way of seeing for himself. 
In order that a teacher may be thoroughly successful, the first con- 
dition is a clear conception of what he wishes to bring out, and of 
how to present it; the second condition is fullness of material. The 
pupil should know everything to be found in his own text-books, 
and the teacher should know more than is contained in any one 
text-book. The third condition is an understanding of the working 
of the human mind, either by intuition or by experience. 


topic. 


members, since every class has an individuality of its own. 
jourth condition is, enough wit on the part of the teacher to bring 
the minds of his pupils and his material together. The /i/th con- 
dition is that the learners should be encouraged to ask questions. 
The ideal art of questioning is eager conversation. The child’s 
attempt to fly should not be checked. The sixth condition and the 
greatest, is a real teacher who wants the child to see, to know. 
Without the electric battery of the heart, teaching leads to nothing. 
Prof. Burr said he should attempt to lay down no rules, because a 
high aim is better than any definite directions ean be. 
Teachers’ Reading Circles. 

Dr. J.W. Stearns, on this subject, said: Country reading circles 
for teachers have been established in different parts of the state, 
but have failed to do the greatest possible amount of good because 
there has been no concerted action among them. The plan of the 
proposed State Teachers’ Reading Circle is to promote general infor- 
mation and knowledge of the pm ga ; its ends, and the means 
of attaining them. Four specific ends are proposed: (1) The recom- 
mending of a course of reading; (2) to outline distinctly the course 
to be read; (3) to seeure low rates for books which teachers should 
possess ; (4) to spread information regarding valuable publications. 
A board of six directors is to be chosen, who shall have general over- 
sight of the work done. They are to have authority to vest in the 
county superintendents or deputies the right to form reading circles 
in the several counties, providing at least four persons desire 
to take the course. Two courses of study are proposed,—an ele- 
mentary and an advanced course. Each member is to report to 
the county superintendent on July 1 and January 1 the amount 
read, and these reports are to be forwarded to the board, at Madi- 
son, who thereupon issue certificates to the members of the work 
done. It is recommended that two meetings per month be held 
for the discussion of the different branches pursued. 

_ Dr. Stearns afterward presented the report of the Committee on 
Supplementary Reading. 

President Albee of Oshkosh Normal School read an essay on the 
“Influence of Examination on Scholarship ;’’ and in the evening, 
President Angell of Michigan University delivered an excellent 
address, full of encouragement to teachers, on ‘* The Reflex Influ- 
ence of the Teacher’s Profession.” 


ing | of the high school were very fine. 


mind of a whole class should be studied as well as that of individual | twenty-five, nine boys and sixteen girls, several of whom are 
The | to take a collegiate course. The school has been under the charge 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MAINE, 

— At — of the Saco City Council, plans of a new public 
school building for the city, to cost $35,000, drawn by Architect 
Stevens of Portland, were presented and accepted, and the city 
treasurer was directed to hire 341,000 to be expended upon the new 
building and purchase of the Sands lot upon which to erect the 

e 


sam 
published by the Hallowell 


— The June number of the Classical, 
Classical and Scientific Academy, is received. 

— The Kennebec Journal says: ‘‘ The action of the Hallowell 
City Council, in taking steps to establish a high school instead of 
sending the high school scholars to the classical school as heretofore, 
has awakened a great deal of discussion among the people as to the 
advisability of the course,—as without the income received by the 
classical school from the city for the tuition of its high school 
scholars, that institution cannot go on.”’ 

— The summer schools at Hiram village closed Friday. Miss 
Larrabee, of Alfred, taught the grammar school for the third term ; 
Miss Fannie M. Young, of Fee the intermediate ; and Miss 
Miss Cora Batchelder, of East Hiram, the primary. Friday after- 
noon was devoted to the public exhibition of Miss Larrabee’s school, 
which was well attended by the parents of the pupils and other 
friends. Reading of original compositions, declamations, and 
music by the young ladies made up a program of much interest. 
Misses Young and Batchelder devoted the occasion to review and 
other special exercises of their respective classes. Miss Larrabee 
amply sustains her reputation as a superior teacher. Miss Young 
“ excellent satisfaction, as did also Miss Batchelder. Miss 

Young graduated from Gorham Normal School in the class of ’S3. 
Miss Batchelder has never had other than common school advan- 
tages, but her scholarship and teaching faculty have attracted the 
special attention of the school authorities. 

— Miss Stella B. Collins, formerly a teacher in the public schools 
in Farmington, and lately elected teacher of the gramm ar school in 
Deering, where she had taught several terms, died suddenly of 
heart disease Sunday afternoon, at her father’s home in Farming- 
ton 


— The school committee of Portland re-elected, with a single ex- 
ception, its entire corps of teachers who were candidates for posi- 
tions, last evening. Several valuable teachers relinquish their 
places for domestic reasons. The action of the board is the best ex- 
ample of tenure of office. 

— The schools of Freeport have all closed. The graduating exer- 
The class numbered 
ing 


of Professor Sargent. The class of ’81, Freeport High School, 
held their annual reception at the club-room, July 4th, at 8 P.M., 
at which a good part of the class was present. 

— The closing day and examination exercises of the school in 
district No. 1, on Chelsea Heights, occurred on Thursday, July 
2d. The schoolhouse was tastily trimmed with wreaths, ever- 
greens, leaves and flowers, and a portrait of Garfield was nearly 
surrounded with a large and beautiful flag of the Union. The 
school has been under the instruction of Mrs. Nellie Tenney, who 
has had 24 pupils this term. A goodly number of the friends of 
the school were present at the closing exercises. School Superin- 
tendent Stephen Cobb made a thorough examination of all the 
classes, and made some closing remarks to the school. The exer- 
cises were of a pleasing character, all the classes acquitting them- 
selves well. This school has made good progress under the instruc- 
tion of Mrs. Tenney, who is a member of the district and has 
taught the school a number of terms. 

— The class of ’85 that graduated from the Kennebunk High 
School, Monday evening, was the largest class ever graduated from 
this institution. The exercises were held in Mousam Hall, which 
was crowded at an early hour. All did themselves equal credit. 
The entire program, from the salutatory to the valedictory, passed 
off smoothly. A class supper was held after the graduating exer- 
cises, in the lower hall, when Fred W: Adams, in behalf of the 
class of °85, presented the principal, L. M. Perkins, with the 
famous Rogers group, ‘* Rip Van Winkle.”’ 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The 91st commencement of Williams College was held on 
Wednesday, July 1,—a cool, delightful day,—with a larger at- 
tendance than usual. The Governor was present with his military 
staff; Prof. W. D. Whitney, of Yale College, and a graduate of 
Williams ; Mr. Kingsbury, a trustee of Yale; Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, an overseer of Harvard, and representatives of many other 
colleges, being present. The speaking of members of the graduating 
class was of a high order. Degrees of A.B. were conferred upon 
60 men; that of A.M. on a large number in course; LL.D. on 
Francis Parkman, of Boston; D.D. on the Rey. John S. Bright. 
of Dorking, Eng., and Rev. George R. Levitt, Cleveland, 0. At 


the alumni dinner speeches were made 4 President Carter, ex- 
President Hopkins, Governor Robinson, Hon. D. D. Field, Pro- 
fessor Whitney, Rev. Dr. Hale, Professor Morley, of Adelbert 
College, Ohio; Colonel Prentice, of New York; Mr. Garfield, of 
the graduating class; Rev. Dr. F. B. Savage, of Newburgh, N.Y. ; 
Mr. Gurley, Rev. Mr. Canfield, and others. 

— At Amherst, on the Ist, the degree of B. A. was conferred 
upon 70 graduates, and B.S. upon 6. The following prizes were 
announced: The Bond Commencement prize, $100, G. E. Gardner; 
Wood's prize, G. Warner. The degree of LL.D. was conferred 
on E. B. Gillett, Dr. W. H. Ward of The Independent, and T. F. 
Allen; that of D.D. on J. A. Hamilton, C. R. Rowland, and C. 
M. Lamson. The president announced the gift of $50,000 from 
Henry Winkley, of Philadelphia, to found a chair of history and 
political economy. President Seelye also announced that during 
the year about $40,000 had been received from the Morgan legacy, 
$8,000 from the Walker legacy, which, with smaller sums, 
make up a round $100,000 added to the college treasury during the 
year. The president referred to the afflictions of Professor Crowell, 
which promise to end with almost total blindness, and said that his 
resignation had been received, but had not been accepted. 

— The graduating class at Mt. Holyoke this year number 27, 
and an unusually large number have been examined for admission. 
The whole number of students during the past year has been 270. 
During the year nearly $40,000 have been received for the building 
funds. 

— The Rev. Henry A. Frink, Ph. D., who for thirteen years hag 
been the Kingsley professor of rhetoric, English literature, and 
oratory in Hamilton College, N. Y., has been called to Amherst 
College as professor of oratory, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Professor Chickering on account of failing health. 

— Miss Brown, of Concord, a graduate of the Harvard Annex 
this year, has astonished the faculty by her high per cent. in the 
classics. Her average is higher than that reached by any of the 
young men in college. 

RHODE ISLAND, 


— Warner High School sent out a class of 13, July 2d, the larg- 
est class graduated from the school. B. M. Bosworth, Esq., pre- 
sented the diplomas. 

— At the Bristol High School graduation, June 25, Supt. Rey- 
nolds presided and presented diplomas. Rev. W. S. Chase, a for- 
mer principal, delivered an address. 

— A class of eleven ladies and one gentleman graduated from 
the State Normal School, Friday, June 27. Gov. Wetmore pre- 
sented the diplomas. ; 

— The Providence school committee have shown their apprecia- 
tion of Supt. Tarbell’s valuable services in the schools, by raising 
his salary to $3,500. 

— Governor Wetmore was present at the Woonsocket High 
School, Thursday, July 20, and made a brief speech. Comr. Stock- 
well was also present. Principal Gray closes his labors with this 
school with the present year; he is to take a position in the Spring- 
field, Mass., High School. 

— Prof. E. C. Dubois, of East Providence, a well-known teacher 
of the French language, died recently. He was quite well known 
as a lecturer. 

— There wasa grand reunion of 17 classes of the Point Street 
school, Thursday, July 2d. At the banquet in the hall of the school 
were many distinguished guests, representing former students, and 
also members of the school committee and citizens of Providence. 
Principal Sawin, who has been at the head of this school since 
1869, made a very felicitous address. Principal Van Slyck and 
Supt. Tarbell were among the after-dinner speakers. It was a 
very pleasant affair and was very - %, attended. Mr. Arthur 
L. Brown was toast-master, and Dr. i. T. Swarts chairman and 
president. 


Outo.—The fiftieth annual commencement of Marietta College 
took place on the Ist inst. The exercises were of a historical char- 
acter, and were listened to by a large audience. Among the dis- 
tinguished men present were Governor Hoadly, Judge M. D. Follett 
of the Ohio Supreme Court, Sir A. T. Goshorn, Rev. H. M. 
Storrs, and Joseph F. Tuttle, president of Wabash College. The 
alumni poem was read by Rev. Charles E. Lindsley, of New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y.- The historical sketch of Marietta College, by Pres- 
ident Andrew, was of great value and interest. Prest. Andrews,. 
; who has occupied his position for thirty years, has resigned. The 
degree of LL.D. was conferred upon Joseph Perkins of Cleveland, 
| President Tuttle of Wabash College, and ex-Senator Willard 


Warner. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
SPECIFIC VIRTUES IN DYSPEPSIA. 
Dr. A. Jenkins, Great Falls, N. H., says: ‘I can testify to its 
seemingly almost specific virtues in cases of dyspepsia, nervous- 
ness, and morbid vigilance or wakefulness.”’ 


STILL ONE MORE SCHOOL- 


‘Frightful Case of a Colored Man. 


I contracted a fearful case of blood poison in 1883. 
was treated with the old rewedies of Mercury and Pot- 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED, 


STATES, BUT ONE NOT LIKE 
ANY OTHER. 


A HISTORY OF TRE UNITED STATES FOR 
SCHOOLS, By ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, Author of 
A History of American Polities ;” Professor in the 
College of New Jersey, Princeton. With numerous 
Maps and Illustrations. 12mo. 


This book isa History of the United States, and not 
pe other school histories, principally a history of the 
7 onles from which the United States sprang. It is 
Sok story book or a picture book. It simply tries to 


_ h boys how to vote, and does not to teach them 
w to fight Indians, or each other, or how to become 
President or commander-in-chief, 


It will be published about Aug. 10. .A copy will be 
sent to any teacher for examination, on receipt of 50 cts. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 29 W. 234 St., N.Y. 


ash, which brought on rheumatiam aod impaired m 

di ive organs. Every Joint in me was swollen an 
fullof pain. When I was given up to die, my physi- 
cians thought it would be a good time to test the vir- 
tues of Swift’s Specific. I improved from the very 
first dose Soon the rheumatism left me, my appetite 
became all right, and the ulcers, which the doctor said 
were the most frightful he had ever seen, Segen to 
heal, and by the first of October, 1884, I was a well man 
again. LEM MoCLENDON. 
Lem McClendon has been in the employ of the Chess- 
Carley Company for some years, and I know the above 

statement to be true. W. B. CrorBy. 
Manager Chess Carley Co., Atiauta Division. 
Atlanta, Ga., April 18, 1885. 


Treatise on Blood and Skin Diseases mailed free. 


SwietT SpeciFic Co., Drawer 3, Atlanta, Ga. 
N. ¥.: 167 W. 23d 8t. 


Have you seen our Series of Portraits ? 


Saratoga Summer School, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
DEPARTMENT OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


men, Lawyers, Teachers, Students, and all persons who have occasion to read or speak in public. 
July 30 to Aug. #15. Recreation 
ckets by rail and water at reduced rates. 


DR. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Prest., 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Cler, 
leventh Season. Term of Four Weeks 
y. Tuition and board low. Summer Excursion 


aa ull Descriptive Circular free. 


combined with 


sf not ound per eotly 


MISS HESSH, 


West Twenty-first Street, 
petent Teachers, Tutors, Go 
ers, Tu Readers, | 


Supplies 


New York City, 


PARENTS ADVISED 
in the choice of Schools, 


@3@™ Send for circulars. 


ni 


Sharpener. 


PATENTED SEPT. 2, 1884. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOOLS. 
DRAUGHTSMEN, and GENERAL OFFICE USE. 


Equally Effective for Lead or Slate Pencils. 


sian in operation, dtrable in construction 
ia accomplishing its work. 


ANY CHILD CAN USE IT. 


Economical of time, 
labor, and pencils. 


PRICE, 85.00. 


Special discount for quantities 
of 10 machines or over. 


Tre Sharpener, ked, weighs about 9 Ibs., so 
cannot be rent bi on which the full 
price ($500 each) is paid, and which come from 
within the New England States, will be sent by ex- 

ress, prepaid. On orders from other States, we will rebate 
2 the purchaser one half of the express charges, which we 
will remit on receipt of statement of the amount paid. 


To save C.O.D. charges, the money should in *11 cases be 
— by P. O. Order, express, or cashier’s draft, with the 
er. 


; in other words, the machine can be returned at our expense, and the money wili 
satisfactory 


after four weeks trial. 


(We refer by permission to the publisher of Tas JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.) 


GEORGE FROST & CO,, 


Address 
287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass, 


STATE AGENTS WANTED, 
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Some Late Publications. 


Latin Grammar. New ed. 
A Lady’s Life in the pa | Mountains. . ° 
The Officers of the Oriental Church; with introdaction. 
The Lite of Society ; a General View. e ° 
The Sabbath for Men. 


. 


The Technology of Bacteria Inves' ° 
The Three Provanciations of Latin. 
The Tinted Venus. ‘ 
Athele and Arithmetic: Mathematical Law in 
Nature. . . . 
Chapters on Plant Life. . e 
The Principles of Rhetoric and their Application. 
Elsie Venner : a Romance of Destiny. e . 
The Parish Choir Anthems. Vol. II. ° ° 
Hay fever ; its Etiol and Treatment. . . 
Historic Handbook of the Northern Tour. . 


The Disposal of Sewage in Suburban Residences. 
History of Russia, from the Earliest Times to 1882. . 
Pictares in Song. 
Camp-fire, Memorial Day, and Other Poems. 
Social Problems: Three Sermons to Workingmen. 
The Congo and the Foun ‘ing of ite Free State. . 
Patent Laws, and Laws Reiating to the Registration 
of Trade-marks and Labels. . p ‘i 
Practical Instruction in the Art of Letter Engraving. 
The Child's Voice. ° 


Author. Publisher. 
Bingham E EB Batler & Co. Phila $1 08 
Ri G P Putnam’s Sons, N ¥ 50 
Bjerring AD F Randolph & Co, N ¥ 2 00 
Brown G P Putnam's Sons, 6 2 00 
Crafts Fank & Wagnalls, N ¥ 1 50 
Doliey 8 E Casino & Co, Boston 200 
Fisher D Appleton & Co, N ¥ 1 00 
Guthrie « 25 
Hastings HL Hastings, Boston 15 

Herrick Harper & Bros,NY , 1 00 
Hill Fank & Wagnalis, N ¥ 80 
Holmes Hongbton Mifflin & Co, Boston 50 
Hatchins Rev. CL Medford 1 50 
Mackenzie P Biakiston, Son & Co, Phila 50 
Parkman Little, Brown & Co, Boston 1 00 
Philbrick Office of Sanitary Engineer, N Y 30 
Rambaud Estes & Lauriat, Boston 6 00 

berteon Scribner’s Sons, Y¥ 75 
Scollard G P Putnam’s Soug, N ¥ 1 0 
Sberwood Jansen, McClurg & Co 1 00 
Smyth Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 20 
Stanley Harper & Bros, N Y 10 00 
United States Wash. Govt. Print Office 
Whelpley John Wiley & Sons, N Y 2 00 
Rible Warren F Draper, Andover 1 25 
Fargas Henry Holt & Co, NX 30 

arquis & Co, Chicago 60 


Behnke, Browne A N 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— The old man now is looking gium, 
And every day he’s glummer; 
His wife and daughters want to know 
Where they’re going to spend the summer. 


— I have been a periodical sufferer{from Hay 
Fever (a most annoying and loathsome affl c- 
tion) since the summer of 1879, and uniilI 
used Ely’s Cream Balm, was never able to fiid 
any relief until cold weather. I can truthfully 
say that Cream Balm cured me. I regard it as 
of great value,and would not be withont it dur- 
ing the Hay Fever season. 

L. M. GEORGIA, Binghamton, N. Y. 


— Weddings resulting from chance acquaint 
ance made during summer vacations may wel! 
be published under the head of “ casualties.” 


— Regulors —One of the strongest proofs of 
the value of Kidney-Wort asa remedy for al) 
diseases of the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, is 
the fact that it is used and prescribed by ‘‘ reg: 
ulsr’”’ phyricians. Philip C Ballou, M.D., of 
Monkton, Vt., says: ‘‘ Take it all in all, it is the 
moat successful remedy I Wave ever used.”’ 


— A little Boston boy being asked why Lot’s 
wife was turned intoa pillar of salt, replied: 
“* Because she was too fresh, I guess.” 


— A lady writes: ‘‘I have used Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilia in my family for many years, and 
could not keep house without it. For the re- 
lief of the pains consequent upon female weak 
nesses and irregularities, I consider it without 
an equal.”’ 

— Littie Lilly—“ Don’t you think, doctor, 
that I look just like my mamma ?’”’ Mother— 
“ Hush, chiid ! don’t be vain.”’ 

b@™ Do it yourself. With Diamond Dyes 
any iady can get as good results as the best 
practical dyer. Every dye warranted true to 
name and sample. 10c. at druggists. Wells, 
Richardson & Co., Buriington, Vt. 


— Fond mother —‘* You are very sick, my 
child ; I will send for Dr. Jones.” Daughter 
(quickly)—‘* Not Dr. Jones, mother dear; he is 
engaged already.’’ 


— Butter in some parts of Spain is sold by 
the yard. Esterbrook’s Steel Pens aresold by 
the gross, and, while excellent in quality, arc 
moderate in price. 


— The extreme depth of misery is a smal! 
boy with a new pair of boots on and no mud 
puddle.— Wheeling Intelligencer.’ 


ApvicE TO Motuers. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once ; it produces natural, quiet 
sleep by relieving the child from pain, and the 
little cherub awakes as “‘ bright as a button.” 
It a to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cts. s bottle 


WANTED, 

n ctor of the lower and higher Mathematics 

Science, French, German, etc , from European Univer. 

sities desires an engagement ; best of referenggs. 
Address PROFESSOR, 7 E. 7th St , Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED, 


WANTED. 

uate from the University of Michigan, (M. 
A.), wishes a ition as 
of a High School, three years teacher in a 
ormal School. Preferences,— Mathematics, Greek, 
Latin, English Literatare Refers by permission to 
WwW. WwW, ormal School 
Terre Haute, Ind. Address _ 

eas TEACHER, Box 1095, 

da Ann Arbor, Mich. 


HOME WANTED, 
Within 30 miles of] Boston, for a bright, intelligent, 
affectionate, American girl of 14; not without faults; 
parents living; references required Address 

527d P. O. Box 140, Milton, Mass. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 
Nineteenth Annual Session opens first Tuesday in 
October. Terms greatly reduced For full particulars 
send for * Institute Circular.” Address FowLER & 
WELL« Co., 753 Broadway, New York. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 
The 33d year of this Family and Day School for boys 

and giris begins September 16, Address NaTHAN’L T. 

ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 629 1 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, 
Easthampton, Mass. 

Prepares Boys for the vari us Colleges and higher 
Schools of Science. The Fall Term will begin Septem 
ber 3i. For Catalogue ad ress 

2271 J. H. SAWYER, A.M. Acting Principal. 


WANTED, 


An accomplished Lady Vocalist in a large. wealthy 
Western Hlege. Salary, $1000 or more at firat ; ulti 
mately the department wiii pay $2010 salary. 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. &. Bareau of Education, 
16 Hawley St.. Boston. 


P. 8.—This Bureau has already furnished two lady 
teachers tu this college, at $1000 salary each. 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


bas been in successful operation for ten years, and bas 
been constantly extending its tines and increasing its 
business acti: it embraces all the States and Territories, 
with Caneda, Its 200 constart members, including 
many of the leading educators in every department of 
instruction and supervision, from the primary school to 
the college, are nearly all now employed, but seeking 
promotion. Schoo! ofhwers who can offer better salaries, 
learning this ‘act, know where to apply for teachers of 
establisned reputation. We have never been obliged to 
increase our very moverate charges, ($2 00 for two year’s 
membership, and fuur per cent, on one year’s salary], 
nor to resort tothe duge of free registration (which 
would cal! all the tramps), and of an incre»se commis- 
sion (which must preve a barden to the better claas of 
members). With the iiberal patrovage which has been 
given us, we have not seen the necessity or jastice of 
demanding from Ave to seven per cent. commission. 
ind we propose still togo on “in the even tenor of 
our way,’ aod to dese ve the continued confidence of 
teachers and school « fiicers by our earnestness and 
fidelity to their matuai interests. 


THIS BUREAU 


Is not an attachment to a book agency, school-furni- 
ture store, or newspaper, having tor its object the 
* catching of a few pennies ” to eke out the income of 
the year, and receiving only so mach attention as can 
be spared from the more important work on hand ; but 
it is an independent business established and carried on 
in the interest of teachers and schools, and has for 
years occupied all the time of its manager, —a prac 

tical educator of long experience. It has now a 
national and established reputation. Its terms are very 
moderate and nniform, and its facilities are unsur- 
passed. We invite all well qualified teachers to regis. 
ter, and school officers who seek the best teachers and 
sapervisors for any position, to correspond with us 

We pledge constant fidelity and earnest effort, in the 
(nterest ofall. Circularsand forws of application free 


Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
526 16 Hawley St, Boston, Mass, 


TESTIMONIALS, 


Hream Oncotr, LL.D. ,— 

My Dear Sir: The three teachers procured through 
your aid are doing most excellent work in their co- 
operative spheres. They are looking well and happy. 
and I have reason to believe are pleased with their posi 
tions. I hope to retain them « longtime. Wheo any 
vacancies occur for the relief of which [can apply to 
you, you will from 

OHN WIN, Supt. of Schools 
Feb, 14, 1886. Port 


Fort Wayne, Ind, 
Dr, Hinam OrnovtT,— 

I have engaged Prof. J. H., recommended by you, for 
Director of Conservatory of Music. Accept thanks for 
your valuable assistance. R. Pomenoy, D.D., 

May 12,1885. Prest Callanan Col., Des Moines, Ia. 


Hre4m LL.D.,— 

My Dear Sir :—I have great pleasure in advising you 
that the Board has sppointed Miss E.H F. of Portiand 
{one of your nominees) to the position of special teacb- 
er in Drawing in our schools, at a salary of $1000. J 


have no doubt, from her r » that shé 
will were a 
ery y yours 8. Inwin, Supt, 
Ft, Wayne, July 10, 1886. 


D. 


Highly commended meetin: 


Something New. 


BEST BOOKS YET PUBLISHED, 


CAMPBELL’S READING SPELLERS. 
ALLEN’S COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


teachers. 
SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES. 


VAN WINKLE, 88 Chambers St., New York, 


SADLER’S 


Hand-Book 


Less than 400 Pages—More than 5000 Problems, 
Essentials Carefully Retained, 
Non-essentials Rigorously Excluded, 
Addresses the Understanding, 
Relieves the Memory. 


sufficient pe ame 
mediate to the highest. It is toadvance 
BURN’S FIRST LESSONS is to Progressive teachers, it will be cer- 
tain to please you. Try it. You run norisk, 
Price; Compete, $1; Part I (to Percentage), 45 cts.; Part II, 70 cts.; with the privilege 
of returning the book within 30 daysand having your money refunded if you are not pleased. 
AS A TEACHER’S DESK COPY FROM WHICH TO SELECT PROBLEMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY 


CLASS WORK, THE HAN D-BOOK HAS NO EQUAL, 
If, however, you wish a self-instructing arithmetic, send for 


SADLER’S INDUCTIVE ARITHMETIC. 


It contains every principle of arithmetic, custom of business, tem of information, and 
form of solution which you will be likely to need, Favorably criticised by the leading 
educational journals, Read what they say: 

One of the most admirable works upon arithmetic that we have seen.—N. C. Teacher 

Commends itself for its lucid explanations.— Normal and Scientific Teacher, 

The most helpful book yet issued from which to draw problems.—School Education. 

An authority on figures, as Webster or Worcester on words.—School Supplement. 

A type of the text-book of the future.—Penn. Ed. Journal. 

a Compiled by thorough and experienced teachers who are well versed in the needs of the class-room.— 
ormal Monthly. 

The most approved methods of performing numerical computations.— High School Review. 

Gives many new principles and methods of solutiou,— National Educator. 

Peculiarly adapted for use in normal schools, high schools and academies—Home and School Vésitor. 

Teachers will find it a most excellent book of reference.—School Educator. 

Highly commended to teachers who wish to elevate their profession above the dull routine and mechani- 
cal processes of the old school.—School Journal. 

Places within reach of the pupil in clear, direct language, a full knowledge of what he will have to 
practice in active life.— Boston Journal of Education. 

In the full sense of the word, a complete and practical arithmetic, and full to the brim of examples fron 
practical life.—American Journal of Education. 

Its excellent definitions, clear solutions, and full explanations make it of great value to teachers who 
wish to improve themselves in this branch.—enna. Teacher. 

Price: Complete, $1.50; Part! (to Percentage), 85 cts.; Part II, $1; with a guaran- 
tee to refund the money on return of the book, if unsatisfactory, within 30 days. 

AS A REFERENCE BOOK TO YOUNG OR INEXPERIENCED TEACHERS, OUR INDUCTIVE 
ARITHMETIC Is UNSURPASSED, 


r CEN TS—A VOLUME CONTAINING 
eee ee oI pages from the Inductive Arithmetic will | 6 


mailed to any address post paid for 10c. 


Colleges and Business Institutes who contemplate a of 
arithmetics, shouid examine a copy o ntro- 
duced in more Business Colleges Be SADLER 5 COUNTING-ROUSE ARITEMENTC, any 
other arithmetic; and highly endorsed wherever used, Send for circular containing testi- 
monials, Price: Complete $2; Part I (to Percentage), 7§ cts.; Part Ll, $1.50. 


ORTON & SADLER’S BUSINESS CALCULATOR $1.00. 


2 Wesend no complimentary copies of any of our publications; but guarantee satisfac- 
tion, or refund the money on return of the book within 30 days, “@a 

All of our arithmetics are published with or without answers. - 

Liberal inducements for exchange or first introduction, 

Address all orders and correspondence to 


W. H. SADLER, Pres’t, 
BRYANT, STRATTON AND SADLER BUSINESS COLLECE, 


6 & 8N. CHARLES ST., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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‘CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


a want long experienced by 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Imter- 
limear Series of C 
word, in Baoiieh. The Emterlinears have been used for thirty years,and now inciude all the Standard 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


» which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 


Ipecimen and free. 
CMAHLES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


All the Books and Blanks recognized by Teachers 


Ee 


NEIL GREY’S 


Table-Book. 
Word-Primer. 
Word-Book 
Grammar Blanks. 
Etymological Blank. 
Spelling Blank. 

Note Book. 

Composition Biank. 
School Diary. 

Walters’ Lessons in Music, 
Green’s Class Record. 


NEWBANJOMETHOD 


FoR 
AMATEURS OR ADVANCED PLAYERS 


Contains 


Complete Instructions am the Rudiments of Mustc, 
Fingering, Tremolo Movement, Time Music 


Simplified, Scale Banjo Harmonics, How 
to Arrange pe fs the Banjo, Principa 
Chords with 
And a large collection of new Polkas, 
Marches, Waltzes, Jigs, Hornpipe 
Songs, 1 ew 


CLARKE & CO., Publishers, 


Tonr=. THIS IS BY FAR THE 


Por the volume of THE JOURNAL of 
1885, will be sent to any address 
postpaid, for $1.50 each. 


Address 


Best and Most Practical Banjo Method 


EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. 
Price, bound in Boards, $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


J, Church & 55 East 19th Street, New York Clty, 


Send for Circulars and Price-list of 
Educational Portraits, to this Office. 


BINDERS 


NEW ENGLAND PUB, CO., 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


aq 
Titie. 
iN 
fi 
. 
om 
— | A MODERN TEXT-BOOK FOR MODERN TEACHERS. | 
| Contains no tantalizing rules or definitions, no theoretical abstractions, et and forget , 
but, instead, delights both teacher and as ges by strictly confining itself to tts oexsete of 
teacning practical arithmetic in a practical way. It first shows, by original and ingenious 
aa 7 sets of a questions, how problems should be worked; and then presents examples in 
| 
| 
tip 
al 
, 
| JAN 
| 
|i 
| — 
A position to teach Natural Science with Laboratory 
work. Nine years experience, and best ef references. 
Address N. 8., 6 Pitman St., Providence, RB. L. | 
| 
“a 
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«| OWE MY LIFE. 


OHAPTER I. 
“ My doctor pronounced me cured, but I got 
sick again, with terrible pains in my back and 
sides, and I got 60 bad I 
Could not move! 


I shrank ! 
From 228 lbs. to 120! Ihad been doctoring 


for my liver, but it did me no good. I did not 
expect to live more than three months. I 


began to use Hop Bitters. 
ite returned, my pains left me. m 

renewed as if by magic, and after 
using several bottles, I am not only as sound 29s a sov- 
e , but weigh more than I did before. To Hop 
Bitters lowe m life.” R, FITZPATRICK, 

Dublin June 6, 

OHAPTER II. 
« Malden, Mass , Feb. 1, 1880. Gentlemen— 
[suffered with attacks of sick headache,” 

Neuralgia, female trouble, for years in the 
most terrible and excruciating manner. 

No medicine or doctor could give me relief 
or cure, until I used Hop Bitters, 

“The first bottle 

Nearly cured me ;”’ 

The second made me as well and strong as 
when a child. 

“And I have been so to this day.’’ 

My husband was an invalid for twenty years 
with a serious 

‘Pronounced by Boston’s best physicians, — 
“Tpocurable 

Seven bottles of your Bitters cured him, and 
I know of the 

“Lives of elght persons 

In my neighborhood that have been saved by 
your bitters, 

And many more are using them with great 
benefit. ‘* They almost do miracles ?”’ 

—Mrs. E. D. SLACK. 

How To Get S1ck.—Expose yourself day and night; 
eat too much without exercise, work too hard without 
rest. doctor all the time; take all the vile nostrums 
advertised, and then you will want to know 

How To Get WELL. — Which is answered in three 
words—Take Hop Bitters. 


None uine without a bunch of green H 
on the white fabel. Shun all the vile, poisonous stuft 
with “ Hop” or “ Hops” in their name. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Opento bothsexes. Address the 


PROFESSIONAL. 


LLEN STENOGRAPRIC INST., 8 Pemberton 
Boston. Practicability a specialty. Circulars. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT wy 
Dartmouth College Hanover, N. H. Address the 
dent, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 ox 


48S. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Entrance ns, May 31, June 1, and Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883, 


¥. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Guo. GANNBTT, A. 


M.. 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, 201 


[Sa SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cxas, C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estat- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
a of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
- For circular and further particulars apply at the 
ool, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), ton. 
381 @. H. BARTLETT, 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT For Both Sexes. 
458, 


E. H, Russet, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMING 
The next term will begin with 
on Wednesday, . 2, 1885. For circulars, etc., ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WsTFIBLD, Mass. 
For Both Bewes. 
Catalogues, address J. G. BOOTT. 188 
'DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCROOL, 
PROVIDENOB, R. I. 
Course of study, 3 years. A Special and Ad- 


vanced Course for of students. Address, 
for Otreular or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prin. 


PREPARATORY. 


WGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence. 
I. Common branches. English and Scientific and 
1. Address Gorr, & SMITH, Principals. 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
aa | I will take them in exchenge for books you may 
Please send me a list of those you would 
Te on BXOMANGS. 

Send catalogue cheap, m eous books. 
Bend 6c. in stamps or my complete educational cata- 
logue. orders cheap School Books to 

BARN 151 and 153 Wabash Ave., 
$89 as CHICAGO, ILL, 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


A Danerrovus Enemy. — We cannot too 
earnestly urge the necessity of using the Com- 


pound Oxygen Vitalizing Treatment of Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, 1109 Girard St., Philadel- 
phis, in the very commencement of Pulmonary 
trouble, and before the disesse has made seri- 
ous inroads upon the system and reduced its 
power to contend with so dangerous an enemy 
If your cough is becoming troublesome, if you 
are beginning to lose flesh or strength, and 
have night-sweats, send at onceto Drs Starkey 
& Palen for such documents and reports of 
cases as will enable you to understand the 
nature and action of their Treatment, 


Boys fitting for college are at last to have an 
edition of that part of the [liad which they use, 
bound with vocabularly and notes, as the other 
school classics have long been. The vocabulary 
has been prepared by Clarence E. Blake, prin- 
cipal of the Springfield (Mass. ) Collegiate Insti- 
tute, and will shortly be published by D. Apple 
tons & Co, N.Y. The lexicon is prepared for 
the first three books and the 22d book of the 
Illiad entire, and for the selections from books 
IV., V., VL, XIX, and XXIV., published iv 
Johnson’s school edition, and contains some 
4300 words, making about 200 pages. It will 
be published with Johnson’s edition and also 
separately. 

A VETERAN legislator, the Hon. George W 
Jalian, who has given special attention to the 
acts disposing of our public lands, tells the 
story in brief in a contribution to the North 
American Review for August. In the same 
number five medical authorities discuss the 
question, ‘Can Cholera be Averted ?”’ Felix 
L Oswald contributes a suggestive article on 
“The Amimal Soul”; and the Rev. M. J. 
Savage, in ‘‘ Profane View of the Sanctum,” 
brings an indictment against the daily press. 
The other articles are one on ‘* The Price of 
Gas,’’ by Charles H. Botsford, one on ‘* Tem- 
perance Reform Statistics,” by Prof. W. J. 
Beecher, and the chapter of ‘‘ Comments,” by 
various writers, on articlesin previous numbers 


SwasrEy’s BLackBoarps.— J. A. Swasey, 
No. 35 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass., man- 
ufactures the best blackboards in the world. 
They give the most perfect satisfaction. Col. 
Parker has used them for years, and speaks of 
them as follows : 


Cul. Parker’s Opinion.—“ In my experience, 
J. A. Swasey is the only man who knows how 
to make a blackboard.’’ F. W. PARKER 


Funk & WAGNALLS, publishers (10 and 12 
Dey St., New York), announce the seventh 
edition of Miss Cleveland’s book, ‘‘ George 
Elliot’s Poetry and Other Studies.’’ The de- 
mand has been large, beyond expectation, and 
the orders exhausted several editions before 
the day of publication. One week ago, on 
Monday next, the book was issued, and on the 
seventh day from the date of issue the seventh 
edition is to be ready in part. Miss Cleveland 
has reason to be proud of the generous recep- 
tion given her book, both by the press and the 
public. 


Ginn & Company, Boston, New York, and 
Chicago, have published ‘‘ A Handbook of Po 
etics,”” by Francis B. Gammere, Ph.D., bead 
master of the Swain Free School; New Bed- 
ford, Mass., and formerly instructor in English 
in Harvard College. The book has three divis- 
ions : Subject-matter, Style, Metre. Each is 
treated from two points of view, — the histor- 
ical, tracing the development, say of the epic, 
or of the heroic couplet; and the theoretical, 
stating clearly the principles and laws of the 
subject under discussion. 


WILLARD SMALL, Boston, has in press, to 
be ready in September, an American edition of 
Latham’s work ‘On the Action of Examina- 
tions Considered as a Means of Selection.” 
This work, the ablest ever written on the sub- 
jett, will be specially interesting to college pro- 
fessors, and the price, which will be less than 
one-third that of the English edition, will in- 
sure it a large sale. 


IMPORTANT —Passengers arriving in the city 
of New York via Grand Central Depot, save $3.00 Car- 
riage Hire and Transfer of Baggage by stopping at 
the Grand Union Hotel, opposite said depot. 

Passengers arriving by the West Shore Rail Road, 
via Weehawken Ferry, taking the 421 street Horse 
Cars at Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 

600 Elegant ms, 00 and upwards per 
Plan. Elevators, Restaurant, Café, Lunch 
and Wine Rooms supplied with the best. 

Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 
money at the Grand Union than at any other oe 
first class hotel in the city. Guests’ baggage deli 
to and from Grand Central Depot, free. 


THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOC. 


170 State Street, Chicage, Ill. 
ORVILLE BREWER, .. Manager. 
N. Y. City 158 E A.G 

. We ‘ : Mr. J. A. Greene, Maanger. 

Allentown, Penn.: Dr. A. R. Horne, Manager. 

Nashville, Tenn.: Prof, J.C. Shirley, Manager 

Weston, Oregon : Prest. George Owen, Manager. 

We now bave 500 VACANCIES. will recom- 
mend any good t« acher to a position in any grade imme- 
diately on receipt of application. We are establishing 
new branch¢s. and our facilities are rapidly increasing. 

Registration fee, $200. Two Dollars will cover Regis- 
tration in all five of owr Agencies. 

We need teachers, and would like your application on 
our files. In sending application please state expert- 
ence, positions wanted, branches teught, reference, age, 
étc., and send coples of testimonials. Now is the time 
toapply. Ten dollars wili be paid to any teacher who 
firet informs us of a vacancy which we succeed in filling. 


Send Postal Card for Application-Form and Circulars. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS ACENCY; 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., 
Aids teachers to secure desirable positions in the South 
application 


and West Enclose stamp for teachers’ 
form. 


ELY’sS 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Mead, Allays 
Iiuflamm atien, 
Heals the Sores. 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste, 
Hearing & Smell. 
A quick Relief. 
& positive Cure. 


CREAM BAL™ 
has gained an enviable 
reputation, dieplacing al) 

FEVE F? other preparations. A 
particle is applied to each 
nostril; no pain; agreeable to use, Price 50c, by mail 


oratdruggista Send for circular. 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


WONDERFUL 
CURES OF 


KIDNEY DISEASES 
AND 


LIVER COMPLAINTS, 


Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS and 
KIDNEYS at the same time. 


Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 
nary Diseases, Biliousness, Jaundice, Constipa- 
tion, Piles, or in Raeumatiam, Neuralgia, Ner- 
vous Disorders and all Female Complaints. 

t@ SOLID PROOF OF THIS, 


IT WILL SURELY CURE 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
and RHEUMATISM, 
By causing FREE ACTION of all the organs 
and functions, thereby 


CLEANSINC the BLOOD 
restoring the normal power to throw off disease. 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 
of the worst forms of these terrible diseases 
have been quickly relieved, and in a short time 
PERFECTLY CURED. 

PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 

ean be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
3 Send stamp for Diary Almanac for 1884. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


SITUATIONS FREE. 


To our subscribers only — can be obtained through 
the School Burenu department of the CHICAGO 
CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY,—an in- 
stitution furnishing instruction to “‘any person 
in any study,’ through direct correspondence with 
eminent specialists. Send 10 cents for sample copy of 
our first ciass Literary and Educational Journal. 

N. B.— Schools an’ families supplied with teachers 
reer. Address THE CORRESPONDENOK UNIVERSITY 
JOURNAL, 162 La Salle St., Chicago. (AGTS, WANTED.) 


Summer Art Schoo, 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 
Term Begins JULY 20, and Ends AUG. 19. 


This School is under the direction of G. H. Bart- 
LETT, Principal of the Massachusetts Normal Art 
School; also Master of the City of Boston Freehand 
Drawing Schools. 

The School was established in 1 and its primary 
object is to give a graded course of instruction in the 
various branches of Industrial Drawing to those who 
may be desirous of teaching the same. 

Instruction is also given in Oil and Water.color Paint- 
ing from Still-life, and Land and Seascape from Nature. 


THE SPECIAL CLASS FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Will be continued as usual. 


In this class a course of Lectures will be given b 
Mr. BARTLET®, in Methods of Teaching Drawing an 
Design in the Public Schools. 


For circulars, apply at once to 
G. H, BARTLETT, 


27 Tremont Row, Boston, Maas. 


Blave yeu seen our Educational Pertraits ; 


Teachers’ Agencies. ’ 
EST TEACHERS, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 


School and Kindergarten Material, eto, 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 

Pro, L. B. Lanpis,—Dear Sir: By becoming a 
member of the Pennsylvania Edacationa! Bureau, I 
secured in a short time a very pleasant position in this 
institution. Promptness and business-like management 
characterize the Bureau, and I am prepared to give it 
my hearty and conscientious recommendation 

Yours most respectfully, JUHN LEAR 
Prof. of Natural Sciences, tral Univ. Pella, Ia. 
For application-blank and list of testimonials, address 
@. LANDIS, Manager, 
520 631 Hamilton 8t., Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


introduces to coll schools, and families su or 
Professors, Principals, Assistanta, Tutors, and 
esses for epartment of instruction; recommends 
good schools bo ents. Call on or address 
RS. M. J. YOUNG- FULTON, 
and Teachers’ Agency, 


240 as (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 
WESTERN 


Teachers who wish higher salaries, more congenial 
situations, a change of location, climate, or work, 
should register with us at once. 

If you are satisfied, we do not waut your name; if 
you are ambitious, and want something higher and bet- 
ter, it is to your interest to regiater with us 

Many Professors, Superintendents, Principals, Grade, 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 
and South this season Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us have your name and qualifications. 

498 LEMMON BROS, Kansas Crry, Mo, 


STILL WANTED, 
2000 


Teachers to register with us to fill desirable positions in 
all parts of the United States. For application form 
and particulars apply at once to 


DARTMOUTH BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
629 d HANOvER, N. H. 


WE HAVE CALLS FOR 


A number of thoroughly qualified and experienced 
teachers, The inexperienced or Incapable will save 
valuable time by making application to such Bureaus 
as want from 500 to 5000 teachers at once. We rhall be 
satisfied if: wecan get enough good applicants to fill 
vacancles. We be'ieve that a Teachers’ Agency can be 
honestly conducted and be successful, and the favors 
which we have received in the past warrant us in saying 
that such frankness and honesty sre appreciated by 
both schools and teachers. 
J RANSOM BRIDGE & CO., 
EASTERN TEACHESS’ INSTITUTE, 
110 Tremont 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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Sucogssrut TEACHERS seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisk, 
Manager of Tue Boston Tracers’ 
AceEnoy, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


ENDORSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS. 


ESTABLISAED 1880, 


The Central Educational 


1613 Chestout St, Philadelphia. 


TEACHERS. POSITIONS. 
SCHOOL PROPERTY. 


Send for Terms and Mutual Plan. 
D. F. Dimon, A.M., Manager. O. 8. FELL, Sec’y. 


The Eastern Educational Burean, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
good teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
in some distant State, but herein New England. We 
invite such to registér in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach 
ers, Address 

M. T. BOGERS, Manager, 
36 Bromfleid St., Room 4, Boston, Mass. 
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The Union Teachers’ Agency. 


1. Provides Schoo! Boards and Principals with Teach- 
ers without charge. 

2. Aids teachers in obtaining positions. 

3. Sells or rents 

A cation blank and circular sent on requ 

A. LOVELL & CO., 
16 Astor Place, New YORK. 

N.B. -We have now on our books a large number of 

“ calls fur teachers ” at good salaries, 521 tf 


ee ae DODGE OF FREE REGISTRATION (which 
would caliin ailthe tramps).” See Mr. Orcutt’s 
recent 

School O flicers, e nage given us, ap 
to understand that Good Teachers are most shonkens 
where they are invited freely, and there is no motive 
for receiving any others. Tramps will be most likely 
to be taken where they pay two dollars apiece for reg- 
istration, and their names are needed to swell the lists 
which better teachers will not poy to enter. 

Geed Teachers who want to secure positions will 
register in an Agency which lives by providing positions. 
Others who want to be relieved of two dollars, will sup- 
port those who grow rich on tne advance fee “ dodge. 

Geed Teachers Kegi-tered Free, and se- 
lected for {School Officers with care, and solely on the 
ground of their fitness, without charge to employers. 

R. E. AVERY, American school Bureau, 
2 West 14th Street, New York, 
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sa~ Ayes, 15 — Nays, O! 


In 1880 Appletons’ Fifth Reader was adopted by the Chi Board of Education. Subsequently, the 
valeees of the series were added to the st and Save dnee been in constant use with other au sors. 
meeting 


At the regular of the Board, June 1, 1885, 


Appleton’s Series of Readers 


(INCLUDING THE NEW INTRODUCTORY FOURTH) 
was Unanimously Adopted as the Exclusive Text-Books 
of Reading in all the Public Schools of the 
CITY OF CHICAGO. 


This is one of the many indications of the popularity of Appleton’s Readers among the most progressive 
schools of the country. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and SAN FRANCISCO, 


A Book Showing How to Teach. _ 
Teachers’ Manual of Discipline and Instruction. 


PREPARED BY THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Adopted by the Board of Education of the City of New York for the use of every 
v Teacher in the Public Schools under its control. 

This manual, handsomely bound in cloth intwo 12mo volumes.—one ior Primary and one for Grammar 
Grades,—is a thoroughly practical work, containing th most approved method cf teaching every subject in the 
Course of Stady for the public schools of New York City. 1t contains a ter fund of valuabie information, 
practically arranged, in relation to the teacher’s work thin is to be found ip any book similar in character or 
educational in purpose. Based upon the advanced and tested theories of the best eiucational authorities of the 
day, this book is a guide or an assistant to teachers evrrywhere. In grdtied and in ungraded schools it +3 equally 
mdlepensadie. . 8. BABCOCK, Publisher, 55 CepaR New Yoré City. 

PRIMARY MANUAL, 5 $1.00 | Both books sent te ene address on receipt 
GBANMAR, 6e -.% 1.35 of 32 

I have ements examined the Teachers’ Manual of Instruction for both and Grammar Grades, and 

think it an able and practical work, which will be found an inva/uable assistant to all teachers, and particulars, 


to those jast beginning the profession of teaching. I can cordially recommend it to my fellow-teachers throughb- 
out the United States. THOS. HUNTE! » Prest. Normal Coilege, ay By City. 
eow 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 


SERIES OF SOCLENTIFIO TEXT-BOOKS: 


New Music Books. 


Geikie’s Lesseous in Leaves of Shamrock. 
Sonce’ Junior of Chemistry, Anew, choice and musical collection of 100 of 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Legic, the best IRISH MELODIES. arranged for the 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 | Piano or Organ. They ont together 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lesseous in Astronomy, 1.25 form a volume of nt valuable music. 
Catalogue application. Price, Cloth $1.50, $1.00, Paper 89 cents. 
A Collection of 


15422 112 Fourth Ave., New 
Ta Biccener oc, | KINDERGARTEN CHIMES, Songeand Games 
THOS. NELSON & SON, “ew Tonk. | “tor and Parmany 
HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 19m ton Teanfog 
10, Ch. A book of fine appearance, val 
HisTORY OF ENGLAND Crown, 8vo, cloth, $3.60. to veachers by a practical god enthusiastic “ Kinder. 
OUTLINES OF GENESAL HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, | oud 
music, and p play y 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTOKY. 12mo, cloth, $1,25.| Gren #7 sweet songs. There are Ring Songs, Marching, 
THK KOVAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. Gift, Game, Good Morning, and other songs. Good 


OXFORD SUADAY-8CHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES, for Piano or Urgan. Price $1.50 Cl., 


Send for cata! en, 


TH RA ED NAL 00.,| Piane Classics. A truly select and beautiful col- 
E F RANG E DUCATIO! In ° lection of new piano pieces, $1.50 Cloth, $1 Boards. 
DRAWING & ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
Pudlé College Senge (50 cts.). Minstrel Sonmge ($2.) and 
Prang’s American Tene ef Art Edu- wae (60 cts.) please everybody, every- 
See. A System of Drawing used in tne lead-| » body buys them, 


ca 

option than all other systems united. = ow perance Booh 
Natural History Series for Schoels. Voice Uhorus Book, 


New York, July 2, 1884. 
AMERICAN SOHOOL BOOK OO., HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York, 


LOUIS, MoO, 
Introd 


SEYMOUR’S NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIO. .... § .25 
SEYMOUK’S NEW METHOD IN BOOK-AKEPING..  .65 


CURD'S NEW METHOD IN ENGLINM ANALYSIS... Rolfe’s Shakespear 


GRAVES’S NEW GRADED SPELLING BOOK...... 15 
NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 


WALU’S OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY....... .7 
HOLT7’s FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSIOS (Rev. ed.) 50 

I. SCHOOL EDITION, in f volumes, sold 
singly or in sets; each 56 cents in , 40 cents In 


ey Catalogues sent on application. 491 zz 
paper covers. 


FOURTH THOUSAND! 


ft 
Battles American Revolution, rmx io twenty 
(177658 ee 1781.) volumes, elegant library style, sold only in sets; 
By Henry CABgLNGTON, M.A.,LL D., Col. U. 8, 4.| FOF new illustrated circular, address 


712 are Price, $6.00. A. ©, STOCKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
nd siadeat of bistorys 493 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Wiles St. NEW YORK: 

JOHNSON’S GENERAL CYCLOPADIA. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE,| 5x87, AND CHEAPEST. 
eapecialiy adapted to the Famtly, School, and 

work especia e chool, an 
Office. Far su orto any work of the kind ever is- 
UCHN ~ sued; containivg 1,600 pages ; new and beautiful en- 
Lo 4 gravings ; copper plate maps of each State and the for- 
Pp a OF BOOKS in Foreign Lan. eign countries ; interest and statistical tables ; colored 
Babscription for Foreigs Periodicals, charts, etc. it has 26 Associate and 7 Assistant 
ali parts © world. e names 0 6 writers are 
@i ss 144 Tremont St., Boston. appended to their articles, a feature peculiar to our 
works alone. Itis later than any Cyclopzdia published. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO, setion, Secure aid 


P % Nat'l. History Series for Children. 
intended to be used for bupplementary ae | Any book mailed post-free for the Retail Price. 
Prang’s Trades and Occupations. Splendidly OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
P ‘a CGeler Chart. For teaching Color in 
“Primary Schools. (Ado by Boston School Bd.) SEND TO 
Prang’s Drawing Models, 
Ter Prang’s School Compasses, 19 Murray St., New Vork, 
iaFor Catalogue and particulars address Circulars and Price lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, 
Stone’s History of England.. PORTER & COATES, 
By ht STUNE, LL.D. Mu PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA, 
Superintendent hool 
of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass.) 14 » 1@ | PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSIIIP. 
This work is prepared with great care, in the light of | Aster Place, BUCKWALTER’S SPELLERS. 
along experience as a teacher of the subject, and will RAUB’S ARITHMETIOS. 
be found a well-prepared and impartial history of the NEW YORK. "Ss ALGE 
main historical events without wearying with a RAUB’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 
mass of unimportant facts and figures. 32 DUNGLISON’S PHYSIOLOGY. 
It has been adopted for exclusive use in the Public Hawley St., COATES’ POPULAR SPEAKERS. 
Chicopee, Brookline, Medford, Quincy, Easto j Malden, 
Attleboro, and Leominster, Mass.; Portlud, Me.; GREELEY’S POLITICAL EOONOMY. 
Meriden, Conn.; Exeter and Rochester, N. H.; Batta- DICKENS’ CHILD'S HIST. OF ENGLAND. 
LEWIS’ TRIGONOMETRY 
Rapids, Mich.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Salem and Fra- 109 
mingbam State Normal Schools, etc., etc. GUMMERE’S SURVEYING. 
ucators will do well to examine this book. Wabash Ave., | ELDERHORST’S BLOW-PIPE ANALYSIS, 
CHICAGO (New Edition.) 


Intended to be used as aids for Object-Teaching. 
Lilustrated for Object-Teaching. 
Manuf's of } Praung’s Schoo! Pencils, University Pu blishing Co. 
180 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. | 7 Park Street, Boston. 
FULLY ILLUSTRATND WITH MAPS, &c. NORMAL READERS. 

BROWN’S A BRAS. 
country, written in a style tointerest the pu 1 in the SHARPLESS’ GEOMETRY & TRIGONOM. 
Schools of Boston, Springfield. Taunton, Gloucester, TORIC, 

THOMPSON’S SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
BOSTON. 
via, N. ¥.; Denver, Col. ; Minneapolis, Minn, ; Grand|"= OMETRY. 
BONNYCASTLE’S MENSURATION, 
; Specimen copy will be sent by mail on receipt of 0c. 
BAKER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


respondence is invi 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
23 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 


OHARLES H. WHITING, 
(Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 
PUBLISHER, AND DEALER IN 


Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
namie Sorles of Atlases (1 vein) L-~BOOKS 
The Elemen Sotence Series (30 4 AND 


(30 vois.), 75 
tnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
Bracketi’s Poe for Home and Se. 1.25 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 50 
Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 = 
Treland’s Pooket Olassical 75) Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


By subscription. 
MONROE'S Readers & Speliers., PUBLISHERS, 


A. J. JOHNSON & 


E. B. FAIRCHILD, 79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 1.7 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Misthetics, and Ss Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 1.75 | Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 

Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. — 


0. 
Le Duo’s Learning to Draw. las. 2.00 | 4ddress as above. 806 tf cow 


tnam/’s Hints Home 
“pplication SQOWER, POTTS & Philadelphia. 


Full list, with specimen pages, ‘waned oe 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


8 Chestnut St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. || NOTE.—The first edition is almost gone and the sale 
8usiness-Standard Copy-B PHILADELPHIA. | will doubtless far surpass that of any Cyclopedia ever | Ps 
WARREN'S New published. Over 300 agencies est iblished. 
OREENE'S New Grammore. | 18 || TEACHERS WANTED. 
POWELL'S 
Mathematics. set contains 150 pretty chromo 
BERARD’ New U. & History. 16 Astor Place } artistic chromo cards, price per half tet Ste. 
eo00RICH's Child's History * | | 500 new designs brilliant artistic chromo school reward, excelsior 
- merit, credit, diploma, birthday, easter, friendship, remembrance. 
NEW YORE. rance, 
ROYSE'S American address, visiting, christmas, new year, scripture and gift cards at 
b £ 5, 14, 15, 2 and 25c per dozen. Large set samples 2c. If you do 
AROYSE'S English Literature. not care to order samples send any ameunt you wish ; stating num- 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. Wabash Ave || bez hinds of card: wanted. and we will surely please you. Price 
4 e e 0) »etpai 
PARKER'S Arith ‘cal CA CHICAGO. Senge whee. cond a trial order. FINE ART PUBLISHING 
OLARK & MA 171 Broadway. 
_& MAYNARD, |SChool Room Wall Maps 
Audersen’s Histories and ders 
Oomsen’s Arithmeti Algebra 
and Kelilogg’s Graded Lessous in En- 
lish and Wigher l.essons in English; 


Hutchisen'’s iel 
J.D WILLIAMS wa 


NEW PUBLICATION! 
Swetl's School nets 


ef Teaching,” a of Vecal Trainin 
in High Schools, Norma! Schools. and 
by San Francisco Board of Education. 8 
attention of High School, Private, and all other Teach- 
ors is called to this fresh, original, and practical work. 


Reta'l price, $1.50; Examination copies, for BOSTO oo 
$1.00 A. BANCROFT & CO W SUPPLE 
d San Francisco, Cal. «16 15 Bromfield St., Bestev. 


WORK FOR VACATION. 
WE WANT GOOD AGENTS, of Both Sexes, 


terms and territory, THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 16 Hawiey Street, Boston. 


to the publishers. 


By Rev. A. D. MAYO, Lleyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 


Raub’s Normal Speliers. 

Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. Fewsmith?s En 

Address NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO Outline 
18 Hawley &t, Rashes heppard’s Coustitution. 


Peterson’s Science. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE SCHOOLS’ OFFICE, 
Crry Hatt, 


8 
Hon. E. E. Wurtr,— PRINGFIELD, Mass., April 23, 1885. 


Dear Sir :—I am late in acknowledging the receipt of your “ Oral 
Lessons in Number.” In addition to being very busy, I have taken the time to 
go through the work very carefully, and I am free to say that it is the most 
thorough and the best manual of the kind I have examined. It is philosophical, 
and seems to cover the whole ground of elementary work in numbers. One of 
— ose pig = the wor that it seems to have been made with the nature 
and n the child-mind in view aJl through. It is in advance, 
aud one which I think teachers will 


Very respectfully, A. P. STONE, Supt. of Schools. 


WHITE'S ORAL LESSONS IN NUMBER, FOR TEACHERS: 
Copy for examination wthi a view to first introduction, by mail, postenid, 60 ate. 


Complete Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List of Eclectic Ed. Series sent on application. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO.. 
C. P. STHARNS co Cincinnati and New York. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR LANGUAGES 
In connection with “STERN’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES OF NEW YORK CITY.” : 


OBJECT.—1. To give a thorough and systematic course in foreign languages and literature /. 
snd mgwages. ) Som, the principles of the teaching ‘of 
begins October Ist, 1885, and ends Jane ist, 1886. * principles in practice. 


Tuiton fee for one language (German or French 100 ; languages (German French 
Those who take the full course receive teacher’s find 
places at moderate rates in houses where German or French is spoken. Apply now. 


Address SIGMON M. STERN, Director, Author of “ Studien und Plaudereien,” Prin. Stern’s School of Languages, 27 E. 44th St., N. Y. City. 
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